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“FORGETFUL OF ALL JILL.” 


By IsABELLA WEDDLE. 


Cuapter I. 


MAN, apparently middle-aged, for the dark hair was grizzled 

that showed beneath his low-crowned hat, sat in the corner of 

a third-class railway carriage as it sped northward towards New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

The route is an interesting one, passing busy villages and noisy 
factories, and fields where then the harvest was just being carried home. 

There was many a picturesque bit of landscape, many a homely 
idyll of English life, many a scene of manufacturing industry to be 
witnessed from the carriage windows, but this man scarcely raised 
his eyes to look out. 

Even at the stations, when other travellers came or went, he 
never moved, nor glanced at any with the faintest show of interest ; 
yet it was a clever, thoughtful face, and not a stolid one, that gazed at 
the floor or straight onward at the opposite side of the compartment. 

A clever face and interesting, yet not wholly prepossessing. The 
brows were too strongly knit, and the lips wore a stern expression, as 
if they had forgotten how to smile. 

There was plenty of talk and jovialty in the carriage, for it was 
just before these last hard times began, and farmers and mechanics 
were alike cheery and social, and had a word ever ready for one 
another about the crops, the markets, and the state of trade in their 
respective districts, with now and then some reference to the politics 
of the hour, 

Many a glance of curiosity was cast at the silent man in the 
«comer, but none attempted to break on his reserve, so his thoughts 
were left, undisturbed, and gloomy enough they were. 
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He passed his hand at times across his forehead, as though it 
ached, and, spite of the warm sunshine, shivered as if with cold. 

He perhaps heard more of the talk than was apparent. Heard it 
as you might a language you did not understand, if alone in a foreign 
land, only making you feel your loneliness the more keenly. 

Yet this man was an Englishman, and an Englishman drawing 
near his native town. 

There had been a time when all life, all humanity had interested 
him, when he could not have sat a single quarter of an hour with 
a fellow-creature without longing to find some subject in common ; 
but now he seemed so little at one with mankind that it never once 
occurred to him to join in the talk of his companions. 

Only when the collector called for tickets, the sudden sharp voice 
of command seemed to startle him out of his reverie, for he 
straightened himself nervously, and half raised his hand as if to 
touch his hat, then recollected himself, and, with a sort of suppressed 
sigh, relapsed into his former position. 

He was free now, his own master once again; but, alas! the 
freedom came after so long a term of bondage, and was as yet sonew 
to him, that the quick call brought back in a moment the feeling of 
slavery, the habit of obedience. 

After the collector had passed, the poor fellow tried to lay hold 
on his manhood. 

He was ashamed, bitterly ashamed, of that momentary instinct of 
the slave, even though none knew what his start meant save himself 
alone. 

He was at liberty! He kept repeating the word. 

At liberty after five years of penal servitude, yet he scarcely felt glad. 

Perhaps the power to feel so was crushed out of him by those 
galling years. 

Yet, after all, what was his liberty worth ? 

Would it be a great gift to come back from the grave after as 
many years, to wander up and down in a world that had no place for 
its once beloved inmate ; a world that had learnt it could do without 
you, and had well nigh forgotten you ever were? 

Still, there was one thing this man could do, being free. One 
purpose that had sustained him all through, and which now he lived 
but to fulfil. 

They say ghosts used to rise from their graves to bring vengeance 
down on those who had sent them too hastily there. Robert Railton 
came back from his prison to walk the earth for this one end, to 
punish the man who had consigned him to that living tomb. 
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The train reached its destination, and he stood in the town he 
had left five years ago, left a ruined man. 

He stood outside the handsome station portico for a few minutes 
looking up and down the busy street, then walked quickly through 
the town. 

A few people glanced at him curiously. 

There was something noticeable in his appearance, but they 
passed on their way and forgot him. A miserable face is no such 
uncommon sight that it should be long remembered. 

Was there no one to welcome him back to life then, no kindly 
home or heart open to receive him? It seemed not. He had left a 
widowed mother weeping for him ; and as he was led from the dock 
a girl had stretched out her hands wildly towards him, and then 
fallen back fainting into the arms of the man who had wrought his ruin. 

That mother was dead now, and her last message had been to 
pray him to confess, and not add obstinacy to his sin, but to beg 
forgiveness from God and man. 

Confess! What had he to confess? That he had trusted one 
who called him friend ; had trusted that God, not the devil, ruled 
the world. 

That he had been a fool he was ready enough to confess ; but, 
oh, heaven! to think his name should have been so blackened that 
even his own mother died believing he was a thief ! 

He walked on and on through the town, choosing either the very 
busy streets, where he passed all but unnoticed in the crowd, or else 
the very quiet ones, till he reached a pretty little terrace with tiny 
gardens in front, gay with hardy annuals and scarlet geranium. 

The flowers looked strangely like they used to do, and the scent 
of a clump of sweet peas was wafted towards him as he paused for a 
moment in front of one of the houses. 

It made him feel faint and sick, and he leaned on the railings for 
support. 

Why had he come? 

Another name was on the door than that which he used to know, 
but he was prepared for that. 

There, had lived the woman he used to love, and the very few 
letters he had received in prison had told him it was her home no 
more, and no longer did she bear the name by which he had known 
her. 

He moved on now, for a young fellow was coming towards the 
house whistling blithely, and a sweet rosy face was looking out of a 
window, and smiling a welcome to the approaching visitor. 
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A little longer, and he stood in a cemetery and over his mother’s 
grave. 

He did not weep, nor did he kneel in prayer, but he raised a white, 
defiant face to heaven, and between his clenched teeth he muttered 
an awful oath: “I swear it, spite of God, if there be one, and spite of 
the devil, who will surely try to save his child !_I swear to be revenged 
on him who wrecked my life.” 

Then, without a backward glance, he turned away. 


CHapTER IIT. 


Epwarp GILEsPIE, managing clerk and junior partner in a business 
house in New York, howbeit there were certain episodes in his earlier 
life of which he did not like to think, was a most exemplary member 
of society. 

He had come over from England three years ago, recommended 
by the firm he was leaving there. 

He was known to have capital, so, of course, was respectable with- 
out the added merit of being a church member. 

He was something of a philanthropist, and besides was a tender 
husband and father. 

Life had been good to him, so good that he used to wonder at it 
with a strange feeling of humility, for he knew he had no right to the 
happiness that had come to him. 

He was not absolutely a hypocrite. If in his business he made 
money, he made it with clean hands. 

If he did call himse!f a Christian, it was more that he wanted to 
be one, than that he merely wished people to think him such. 

In short, if there had been no Edward Gilespie five years ago, 
the present bearer of the name might have reckoned himself—as he 
was reckoned by everyone else—a very good sort of fellow. Alas ! 
however, the past is for ever making havoc of the present. 

He could not forget that past, and his pretty young wife used to 
wonder at the shadow that came over his face at times as he sat 
silently looking into the fire, and at the strange tone of pain in his 
voice whenever they were speaking of anything which touched upon 
the higher life. 

It used to puzzle the sweet religious soul that this husband of 
hers, who served God so faithfully, should have so little joy in the 
service. 

Was God unfaithful, or was it still only the human grief that 
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would not be comforted for the friend of his youth, who had turned 
out so unworthy and wrecked the fair promise of his life ? 

That friend, who had been her own accepted lover before the 
terrible revelation came, and who was still thought of and prayed for 
though she believed him thief and liar. 

She was standing at the window of her pretty drawing-room, 
looking out at the fading light of the summer evening, and she 
sighed involuntarily as she turned towards her husband. 

“ Poor, poor Robert! Do you remember the five years will be 
over very shortly now? Oh, Edward, what will the poor fellow do 
when he comes out ?—and we are so happy !” 

Milly only thought of the contrast, and pitied the miserable 
wretch of whom she spoke from the height of her own blessedness ; 
but the simple words sounded in Edward Gilespie’s ears as a bitter 
reproach. 

He did not answer, only leaned his head against the cool glass of 
the window, and his wife stole her hand within his arm. 

“ My own Edward, I know you cannot bear to think of that 
sorrowful time, but would it not be right to do something for him 
now? He may have repented, and it will be so hard for him to get 
another chance in England, where everyone knows his story ;” and 
Milly looked up appealingly into her husband’s face, and her eyes 
were full of tears. 

Edward stroked her head tenderly, but his face was set and stern- 
looking. 

“ Oh, you men are so hard! You've no pity for a sinner; no 
help to give him, though you call yourselves Christians.” 

“ And, woman-like, my little wife would forgive anything, and 
make a saint out of the blackest sinner living if he showed an atom 
of remorse, would she? Oh, Milly! it isn’t so easy, darling, to get 
rid of the consequences of our deeds.” 

But Milly, with all her gentleness, was endowed with a fair share 
of womanly persistence, and she had thought out this subject in many 
a lonely hour. 

She had not spoken before, but now she pleaded with all the 
eloquence of a loving heart, using every argument of which she could 
think, and her voice had a strange, soft thrill of emotion as she spoke 
of it being the best and noblest way that Christians could be Christ- 
like, for was not He the friend of sinners. 

If the words were conventional the tone was not, for Milly was 
one of the few whose belief means genuine, intense conviction, not 
a mere indifferent assent. 
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The twilight deepened into darkness, but she had not gained her 
point. 

Edward was in outward seeming strangely unresponsive. 

For a moment she wondered if he were jealous of the man she 
had once loved, and displeased at her pleading for him. 

But it was of very different thoughts his heart was full. 

How often he had longed all these three years Milly and he had 
been man and wife to tell her the sin which lay so heavily on his 
conscience, that even in his outwardly happy and prosperous life he 
knew no peace. 

Yet, he had so dreaded the loss of her love, so dreaded that her 
pure soul would turn in disgust from the pollution he must show her, 
that the confession had never passed his lips. 

But to-night, while she pleaded for the man branded in the world’s 
eyes and her own as a thief, as she spoke so tenderly of his Possible 
repentance, so charitably of the temptation that might have been his, 
the heart of her husband gained fresh courage. ; 

He would tell her all. Surely she would not be very hard on the 
man who called her wife ; and together, perhaps, they could devise 
some way to atone for the past—though, alas! it seemed well nigh 
impossible. 

She had seated herself in a low chair by the window, and he 
sank on his knees at her feet. 

“Oh, Milly, my wife, you pity Robert, can you forgive a greater 
sinner still?” 

She put her cool hand on his forehead, and stroked back his hair 
very gently. 

“Poor boy! You are feverish and nervous, dear, and I’ve made 
you worse talking of these painful memories. Oh, my dear one, 
how I wish you could believe God is willing to forgive us—that 
He does forgive us for Christ’s sake, and not trouble yourself so 
bitterly.” 

Her voice was very tender and patient. They had often talked 
before of sin, and he had spoken of his own as too heinous to be 
forgiven. 

Milly, however, had been brought up in an ultra-Evangelical 
sect, and was so used to strong language and strong feeling on this 
subject that she never dreamt her husband had any blacker a list 
than many a worthy right-living man that she had heard speak of 
himself as chief amongst sinners. In fact, she rather thought it was 
his extreme conscientiousness and high ideal that made him so 
humble, and admired him but the more. 
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“ Milly, Milly, do try to understand. It is not the fanciful 
language of your school I am using, but real, downright tangible 
sin I mean. Oh, my wife, do not draw your hand away, or I'll never 
be able to tell you. Milly, 7 was the guilty man when Robert Railton 
was. sent to prison. Listen, I mus¢ tell you all now. God knows 
I’ve longed to and dare not, and the secret is killing me. 

“Tt was the morning after you accepted him, and the poor fellow 
was almost beside himself with delight. We were friends he thought, 
and he never had been reserved with-me, so he poured out all his 
happiness, little guessing that each word was goading me to madness. 
He was bookkeeper, as you know, while I, a rich man’s son, was 
merely in the office to learn the business. 

“You remember that he had entered £50, instead of £500, 
which was known to have been paid to him, and that there was 
a deficiency of the £450 in the cash when Mr. Dalrymple went 
over the accounts at the end of the month. 

“Can you guess what I want to tell you? 

“Robert had made the mistaken entry in the book simply 
enough when talking to me of you, and, poor lad, he was given to 
being rather careless in his accounts. 

“ Well, when he had gone out for luncheon, I happened to glance 
over his books and saw the error, and, in a moment, the devil entered 
into me and whispered how easily I could have my revenge. I was 
mad against him for having won you, and I hated him at that 
moment. Snatching from the cash drawer a roll of notes and hastily 
counting them, I slipped the lot into the pocket of an old office-coat 
of his, so old, that as I put my hand in I found the lining loose, and 
so pushed the notes inside of it. 

“Perhaps I might have repented even then, but Robert came in 
immediately, and there was no chance to undo my work without con- 
fessing—but I do not know, I could have 4z//ed him, I hated him 
so; but I did worse. There were many entries that day, and, 
finding his cash correspond with the books when night came, he did 
not discover anything wrong, and Mr. Dalrymple was the first to 
do it. 

“Of course Robert protested his innocence, but there was the 
false entry he could not explain ; and indeed it seemed almost im- 
possible he could have entered such a glaring mistake without 
discovering it, to say nothing of the damning evidence of the hidden 
notes discovered by the policeman’; and who else could be suspected ? 

“No one thought of attaching blame to me save Robert himself, 
and he seemed to do so from the first. He was poor, and, being 
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poor, what more natural than that he should be a thief also? 
Thus at least argued the well-to-do jurymen. You know the rest: 
know how the sentence was thought a severe one ; but the judge 
was noted for giving in most cases the extreme sentence the law 
allowed, and he spoke of the great trust that Mr. Dalrymple had 
bestowed on so young a man as making his crime more foul. 

“Yes, I repented. Repented so as to wish I had not done it, but 
I couldn't confess the sin of which I had been guilty. I had always 
cared so much for what men thought of me, and I had never in my 
life before done a thing for which I could be despised—and I hated 
him still ! Hated him when I saw you grow paler day by day for his 
sake ; and when you fainted at his trial and I helped to carry you out, 
and your eyes looked gratefully at me as you recovered, and you 
turned to me as ‘Robert’s friend,’ I vowed I would win you if it 
was with the help of the devil. 

“ After that, till I won the happiness I sold my soul for, I never 
wavered fora moment. Since then, wife, with all my love to you, 
my life has been a hell upon earth, for your purity, your saintliness 
have made me feel my own sin, and for ever it has risen as a barrier 
between my soul and yours. 

“Now you ask me to befriend the man I ruined ; what help 
would he take from me? Milly, you pitied him, have you no word 
for the man who sinned because of his love to you?” 

Edward looked appealingly into his wife’s face, but there was no 
relenting there. 

The eyes that had wept for Robert Railton’s punishment were 
dry now, and the rosy lips that had quivered as she pleaded for him 
were white and firmly closed. With all her sweet charity there was 
one sin Milly could scarce even pity, and that was hypocrisy. She 
could not speak one word of forgiveness, one word of love in that 
terrible moment, and turning away in stern and bitter silence she 
left him alone in the darkness. 

God only knows what thoughts he had as he lay, hour after hour, 
stretched on the floor through the long night. Hew he cursed his 
folly in confessing now that it was all too late. He had for ever lost 
his wife. 

He thought of suicide, but dare not rush on such a death. 

What sort of idea he had of Divine justice he knew best. 

He had ventured to blast another soul ; but he wanted to save his 


own. 
When morning dawned, he rose cold and trembling, but his 
resolution was taken, 
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He would kiss his child once more and go away, it mattered 
not where ; he could not meet again the look he had seen in his 
wife’s eyes, as the light fell on them from the street lamp, when she 
rose and left him. 

Very quietly he crept upstairs and into the room where little Janet 
lay asleep, but, alas! his wife was there also. 

She had felt widowed. The husband she had loved and 
honoured lived no more, and the instinct of motherhood had led 
her in her loneliness to the crib of her little child. 

She looked up as Edward entered, and his wan, miserable face 
moved her to a moment's pity. 

He caught the softer expression, brief as it was, and it gave him 
courage for one more appeal. 

“Milly, I am going from you forever. Oh, my wife ! if there was 
only anything I could do to win your resfect again—even if your love 
is killed.” 

“There zs one thing you can do. Will you do it?” she asked, 
bitterly. She had lost all faith in him, and did not, for a moment, 
believe he would. 

*‘ As God is my witness, I will ! I swear it. Tell me what it is,” 
he said, solemnly. 

“Go back to England at once. Robert will be released imme- 
diately. Tell him all, and make what restitution he chooses. Make 
it even if it be to declare yourself a felon in the eyes of all men. 
Then, when you do that, you may call me wife again—but not till 
then.” 

“And you? Oh, Milly, what will come of you and her?” 

The young mother’s lip quivered, not for herself, but for her 
child ; still she answered : 

“‘We will go with you and bear what you bear, so long as you try 
at last to do the right.” 

She stooped over the crib, and her tears fell on the little 
upturned face that had not yet awakened to all life’s sin and sorrow, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was with a sort of contemptuous pity that Robert Railton 
recalled the young ardent lad he remembered himself to have been. 

The lad who believed in man and God, and thought himself 
beloved by both. 

He had thought in those days that prayer was heard, Used to 
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kneel, and pour out all his heart to God, and fancy the answer 
came in greater love and stronger faith ; but, alas! it is all so easy to 
believe in God so long as the sky is blue above and seems like the 
smile of His face. Easy to believe in Providence when the winds 
blow gently, and waft your craft towards the haven you long for ; but 
what of it when all o’erhead is cloud and darkness, and the gales 
rise, and your frail bark is powerless to resist their cruel strength ? 

There was a sneer on his lip now as he thought of the old 
stories his mother had taught him, and he had believed so implicitly 
—the stories of Daniel and all those Old Testament worthies who 
served God, and were delivered by Him from man’s injustice. 

He had served God—-but no help had been granted him. 

He would serve Him no longer. IfGod ever did take any interest 
in man, He had given it up long ago. No wonder! Men were so 
bad that even God Himself could hardly mend them ; perhaps it 
was not wonderful He had tired of meddling with their affairs. 

If he himself had turned out such a bad bit of work he would have 
been glad to forget the muddle he had made of it. 

Perhaps there were other worlds that did their Maker greater 
credit, and He paid more attention to them than to that He had made 
in His ’prentice days. 

There is surely no sadder fact in all our sad life than that the 
victim of a flagrant wrong is often more demoralised by the injustice 
he has suffered, than the perpetrator of it is by the sin of which he 
has been guilty. 

Certainly, judging on the surface, Robert Railton, as he sat 
amongst the passengers on board the Meduse, bound for New 
York, his head full of thoughts like these, and his heart staunch to 
one purpose—viz., since there was no justice in the world to try at 
least to show there could be vengeance—was a worse man than 
Edward Gilespie, as he poured out his remorse in the ears of the 
woman he loved, the woman whose good opinion was more to him 
than that of the whole world beside. 

Sitting watching the waves, never speaking when he could avoid 
it to the rough men and women on board, Robert had time enough 
to plan his scheme, though after all it did not take much planning. 

Even yet it was not in his nature to take a lengthy revenge. 

He never dreamt of blasting the character of the man that had 
wronged him, scarcely for a moment thought of telling his wife. “It 
would hurt her so, poor thing, and she must have believed in him.” 

No, he would meet Edward and shoot him; he would hardly need 
to say why he was going to do it, the very sight of his face would tell 
that. 
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It was a sort of perverted love of justice that was moving him, and 
(awful as it seems to say it) there was something of a martyr’s 
enthusiasm in the way he forgot himself and his future, while dwell- 
ing on the retribution he was to work. 

His mother had left a few pounds to be given him by a neigh- 
bour on his release, and, small as the sum was, he did not need to be 
told what self-denial it represented. 

This, with his prison gratuity money, was all he had with which to 
commence life in a new land. 

He had found out from the same neighbour where Gilespie had 
gone, and the name of the firm he was with in New York, so there 
would be little difficulty in finding him. 

Another day or two more and they would arrive; and the pas- 
sengers were in good spirits, singing, laughing, and telling stories. 

They had got over already the worst wrench of parting from 
their old associations, and were looking forward eagerly, and for 
the most part hopefully, to the new life that lay before them. 

Their mother country had not been a tender parent to them. 
There was many a care-worn face and toil-worn hand amongst their 
number, and pretty generally they had found life a hard problem. 

Not in the sense that many of us do—viz., to understand what it 
was given for, and what the upshot of it will be, but in a decidedly 
less abstract way, that is to say, how they were to obtain means to 
keep themselves in it, whatever its value might be. 

What glowing ideas they had of the new country. Hadn’t their 
Tom, or Bill, or Jim, written to tell them how well he was getting on, 
and how a man that would or could work might always get work to 
do, and be well paid for it too, and how he wasn’t looked down on 
for having to toil, but was respected for what he was, &c., &c. 

Robert sat apart, watching the fading light, and the soft grey mist 
that seemed creeping nearer and nearer as night drew on. 

There had been a time when he loved nature, when the sound of 
the wind or the water seemed to whisper to him secrets from the in- 
finite, when the rich glow of sunset, or the dewy freshness of sunrise 
excited him, and the beauty of the world felt ever a new delight ; but 
the years he had seen little of that beauty seemed nearly to have 
killed his love for it. 

Beauty now only gave him a strange feeling of sickness and loneli- 
ness. It was like some strain of old home music in the ears of an 
exile, or like a glimpse of heaven to one in hell—it mocked his 
thirst and made him conscious of his despair. 

Still, he liked night and the soft approach of darkness, for it felt 
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as if Nature were trying to hide the wicked ways of her children ; and 
he loved the grey of twilight and the mist upon the ocean. 

He could not have told why, but surely it was some yearning for 
sympathy, some instinctive feeling that the greyness and the dimness 
were akin to his soul's life. It softened him strangely, this feeling ; 
and to-night, as he sat listening to the ceaseless moan of the water— 
that moan which seems a never-ending dirge for the lives it has 
destroyed—he grew curiously calm and patient, and his revenge for 
the time being lost its attractiveness. 

What was the use of it? It was all fated, perhaps ; anyhow, it 
was all a mist. 

If God took no interest in man, and did not care whether he were 
good or not, how could he help going to the devil ? 

Pitying all humanity in his own lonely hopelessness, feeling he 
represented God-forgotten man, tossed about on the ocean of life at 
the mercy of every wind that blew, he half pitied also the man he 
had vowed to murder. 

Ever and again Edward Gilespie’s face would rise before his 
mental vision, the face that he used to love ; somehow, with it before 
him, he could not remember the wrong done him, could not think 
of his boyhood’s friend as the foe of his manhood. 

There were tears in his eyes of regret for the friend who was, as 
it were, dead. ‘This man he was hunting, this man he meant to slay, 
seemed some one else, or some ghastly phantom of a disordered brain. 

When at length all turned in to rest, amid the rough men who 
formed his companions he fell asleep to dream of Edward, to dream 
of him pleasantly as he had not done for years. 

Once more they were innocent lads together, wandering on a 
Sunday afternoon through fields of summer flowers ; there had been 
some estrangement, but he could not remember what it was, and it 
only served to make their trust the sweeter now. 

Was it some mysterious action of mind on mind, for on board 
another vessel Edward Gilespie was nearing him even then ? 

Coming to make what restitution was yet possible. 

Did his mind go quicker than the heavy, lumbering machinery— 
and Edward meet in a fair dream-world ‘tthe soul he had so nearly 
ruined in this one ? 

Who can give the answer ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


NicuT upon the sea. A night of mist and great darkness, and 
two vessels drawing nearer each other at every stroke. 
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On board of both a freight of human souls, everyone with its 
weight of sin and woe, known only to Him who holds the sea in the 
hollow of His hand. 

Had He turned His face away that the darkness was so deep, or 
did He not know that their paths would cross? 

Did He, without whom (as our hearts would fain believe) not a 
sparrow falls to earth, forget what was happening on the water ? 

Slowly passed the hours ; the passengers on board of both were 
sleeping, all unconscious of danger, while captains and crews were 
alike anxious, for the fog had deepened after nightfall, and now the 
lights but served to show how dense it was, as their rays penetrated 
only a yard or two around. 

On the whole wide sea was there not room for the two, that ever 
as the minutes passed the vessels neared, or was there some hidden 
purpose in the coming catastrophe? 

On and on they came—two great black figures looming through 
the darkness, yet ever and again becoming as it were only a part of 
it, as thicker wreaths of fog deepened the impenetrable gloom, while 
the waves roared sullenly, and licked the sides of the vessels like 
hungry monsters greedy for their prey. 

Suddenly, a great crash! a cry of despair ! a hurrying to and fro 
upon the deck! and then what ? 

One of the vessels righted itself, and the seamen on board the 
Medus@ knew that they had escaped the worst danger, for the water 
was not rushing in on them as they feared. 

But what of the other? Wild cries for help pealed through the 
air and mingled with the roar of the waters. 

In the awful, impenetrable darkness it seemed hopeless, yet, in- 
stinctively, some of the men hurried to loosen the boats, and the 
passengers, who had rushed on deck, stood straining every nerve to 
gain by eye and ear knowledge of the fate in store for those on board | 
the injured vessel. 

It was then that a strange experience happened to Robert Railton. 

It seemed to him that, athwart the absolute appalling darkness, 
suddenly there flashed a ray of effulgent light, revealing for a brief 
instant to his eyes the dark outline of the ill-fated steamer. 

Brief as the glance was, he saw she had been cut down to the 
water’s edge and was filling fast. 

On the deck stood, huddled together in their despair, the 
passengers and crew ; and there, with faces turned towards him, were 
the man and woman who in all the world had influenced his own 
life most for joy and woe, 
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The man looked pale and terror-stricken, but the woman was 
calm and brave, though she held, with a passionate clasp, a little 
child in her arms. 

Her face wore a martyr’s faith as she murmured to the man 
who clasped her to his heart, “ My husband, life and duty were too 
hard for you, God has given us death.” 

Then the water closed above the vessel, and the strange light 
faded from Robert’s eyes; but through the darkness a hand was 
outstretched towards him, and a strangely weird, yet familiar, voice 
reached him, whispering, “ Forgive, forgive, I meant to do the right 
at last !” 

It could not have all occupied much more than a single moment, 
and again Robert was conscious but of the scene on board the 
Medusa, and he passed his hand across his forehead wondering what 
had come over him. 

Was his brain really so disordered that the horror of the 
catastrophe had made it impossible for him to separate fancy from 
reality? 

He ventured a remark about “the lightning” to a man near 
him, but from the impatient reply it was evident none had seen it 
but himself. 

Now, however, the cries for help had ceased, and no answer 
came to any call from on board the Meduse. No trace could be 
found of vessel or of crew, though the boats were lowered and spent 
much time in diligent search. At length the attempt was abandoned 
as hopeless. 

They could not see to save. 

With heavy hearts the seamen discussed the probable fate of the 
vessel, and tried to hope she had been less injured after all than they 
had feared, and been able to make headway; or else had drifted 


. beyond earshot, but, alas! the general feeling was that she had been 


almost instantly submerged. 

The injuries the Mfeduse had herself received were serious 
enough ; she had run stem on into the other, and, though the air- 
tight bulkhead had saved her from an influx of water, the prow was 
broken and other damage received. | 

It was agreed to wait till morning, in the faint hope that the fog 
might lift and some trace of the other steamer be discovered, but 
none sought rest again that night. 

Robert lingered on deck trying to calm himself ; the vision he had 
witnessed had strangely excited him, and he struggled in vain with 
the emotion it had raised. 
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Some of the professed phenomena of clairvoyance were familiar 
to him, but he had regarded them with little credence, and besides, 
it seemed so improbable, so almost impossible, that these two he 
had seen could have been on board. 

Was he going mad he wondered? yet he was able to think con- 
secutively, even did an intricate caiculation to test his power, and 
for once entered voluntarily into a conversation to see if he could 
bear his share in it without exciting any suspicion. 

‘The weary hours passed and morning dawned at length, but 
nothing could be seen of the wreck, and sorrowfully the MZcduse 
went upon her way. 

The fog had done its work, and now was fast clearing. 

Great masses of cloud floated before the rising wind, and the sun 
shone out—at first with something of the look ofa flat transparency seen 
through the vapour, yet here and there patches of exquisite brightness 
fell upon the waves as the clouds parted and the light streamed out. 

A little longer and the soft blue sky appeared. The sun had 
triumphed, and the darkness was conquered. 

So Nature wrought her parable once again in the eyes of man. 
That parable which every race from cultured Greek to savage 
Hottentot has at least partially interpreted as a hint of the conflict 
of good and evil. 

A conflict that, alas ! seems ever to renew itself, and of which faith 
and hope alone can see the issue. 

“The morning cometh and also the night ”"—-will the day really 
dawn at last, human hearts cry out in their despair, when the shadows 
shall flee away for evermore ? 


CHAPTER V. 


Peruaps it was that the strange experience he had on the night 
of the collision took greater hold on Robert Railton’s mind than he 
wished, or perhaps it was merely because his nature was in reality a 
sweet and forgiving one, and that hatred and revenge were foreign to 
it, and did not take a deep root in a soil suited to less poisonous 
growth ; at all events, from that night his feeling towards Edward 
underwent a change. 

Yet he did not consciously attach much significance to the vision 
or the dream, his brain had too often played tricks upon him of late 
years for him to think much of any new vagary. 

Nor did he relinquish his proposed vengeance, rather, by force of 
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will, tried to keep it before him, and, by dwelling on all his own 
suffering and others’ sin, constrained himself to be true to his 
resolve. 

Immediately on his arrival in New York he set to work to find 
his enemy. 

This seemed easy enough at first ; he had but to get hold of a 
directory, such a respectable man was sure to have his name in it, 
and there accordingly it was. 

He would not go to Gilespie’s house, for thus he might meet 
Milly, and that he could not, would not, do. 

He would watch the office, and see Edward either as he went in 
or out, then by following get a private interview. 

One of Robert’s possessions in his early days had been a very 
handsome revolver, and his poor old mother, little dreaming of the 
use to which he would think of putting it, had carefully kept it, 
together with one or two of the things he had specially prized. 

He had it always in his pocket now. 

Day after day he loitered in South Street, where the office was, 
but still saw no trace of the man he sought, and his patience grew 
exhausted. 

He even went out at night to Gilespie’s private address, but saw 
the house was closed, and concluded that either its owner had 
removed, or was in the country. 

With no friends, no testimonials, and an appearance that some- 
how told against him, such a position as Robert was best fitted to fill 
was effectually closed against him. But he had at least learnt 
manual labour during the years of his penal servitude, and he got 
now and then a brief spell of work as a rough labourer. 

He was able to live, that was all. Work was harder, too, than of 
old. He grew weary, and there was a dull ache in his left side and 
a pain in his chest when he had heavy weights to lift. 

He had felt it often when a prisoner, but now it was more con- 
stant and his strength less. 

The weeks were passing. He was tired of waiting. He would 
go boldly to the office and ask for Mr. Gilespie ; no one would guess 
his object. ; 

He carried out this determination ; but what was his surprise to 
hear from a clerk that Mr. Gilespie, his wife and child, had sailed for 
England some weeks ago, and that the vessel had not been heard of 
since, save that the AZedus@, of Glasgow, had collided with a vessel 
—which apparently sank almost immediately—at about the point 
where the Petre/ would have been at the time, 
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Robert’s start of surprise and evident emotion, together with a 
feeling of sympathy for a fellow-countryman, made the young 
English clerk communicative, and he grew loquacious. 

“ Nobody knew why the Gilespies had gone; private business 
was the reason given, and they had decided on it all in a hurry. 
No, it wasn’t a passenger boat, it was a steamer belonging to the 
firm, and the Gilespies, a servant, and the captain’s wife were the 
only souls on board besides the crew.” 

Robert staggered and grew faint when he reached the outer 
air. 

His vision, then, was a truth! On board that ill-fated vessel had 
been the man he hated and the woman he loved, and they had 
perished alike within a few yards of him. 

He managed to walk on till he reached the Battery, and there, 
leaning on the chain-rail overlooking the water, he tried to think, 

This, then, was the end of it all! 

The matter was taken out of his hands. 

What could it mean, their going back to England just when he 
was free? Was there any connection between the two things that he 
thought of them together, he wondered? What, too, had meant that 
outstretched hand and plaintive cry? 

Poor soul, had he died with the weight of unforgiven sin upon 
his soul ; and had he tried, even in the moment of death, to com- 
municate with him against whom he had sinned ? 

Robert’s brain whirled as he realised that spirit had called to 
spirit in that dread moment; and that with some keener, clearer 
sight than eyes of flesh he had been enabled to pierce the darkness. 

He could understand nothing clearly but this—that the man he 
had meant to slay was for ever beyond his reach ; and he took the 
revolver slowly from his pocket and threw it into the water below 
him. 

He could not bear the sight of it now. 

Why, he did not know. 

Was it because his revenge was denied him, or was it that the 
sanctity of death already invested him for whom its deadly charge 
had been meant ? 

Perhaps—such inconsistent creatures are we men—both feelings 
mingled in the act. 

It was winter, the depth of winter, and a poor man lay dying in 
a ward of Bellevue Hospital. 


He had been found in the street unconscious, apparently dying 
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of starvation, and kindly hands had carried him there, and brought 
him back to consciousness. 

With a wan smile he thanked them. 

They meant well, how could they tell how cruel was the life to 
which they had recalled him ? 

They had found it happy enough themselves, and they went 
back to their prosperous homes and spoke pityingly of the poor, 
hunger-stricken man as they sat at their comfortable tables. 

Then banished the painful recollection that marred their en- 
joyment with the thought that at all events the poor soul would 
be cared for in the hospital, and they had done the best for him 
possible. 

It was but for a little, however, that he had been recalled to earth, 
and perhaps it was well that in death he should find the world less 
cruel than it had been in life. 

Soft hands touched and gentle voices spoke to him, and a grave, 
clever face bent over his bed with a look of pity underlying its keen 
clear scrutiny. 

There was kindness in the world, then! kindness even for him. 
It made death easier. 

After all, there might be love on the other side too. 

Love still, though he had grown to disbelieve in its very existence. 

He lay perfectly quiet, too tired to move. 

Sometimes dozing, at others in a sort of waking dream. 

The only sound was the low sweet voice of the nurse, who read 
for a few minutes to her patient. 

She hardly knew whether he heard or not, the bodily senses 
seemed to be clouded, yet the beautiful sacred words reached his 
soul and mingled half-consciously with his thoughts. 

Presently she shut the book, for he began to talk with a deange 
mixture of reason and incoherence. 

“JT did not understand—the Christ—oh! I forgot Hin—He 
suffered for others’ sin, but He did it willingly—and I 

“T didn’t want to drink of His cup of suffering, did not want 
to serve Him for naught ! 

“ He didn’t promise happiness here, only there—but I—‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses ’ ¥ 








He dozed again and dreamed, and night deepened. 

“You are come again, Edward—and you repented, you say? 
Hold my hand in yours, old lad ; I'll die easier so, and death, you say, 
is just, and puts all right.” 

Then the voice ceased, and Robert Railton breathed no more. 
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Was there truth in very surety in the last sweet dream of which 
the dying lips had babbled ? 

Is it possible that the false friend of other days was permitted to 
become the guide and helper through death’s dark valley ? 

And did the forgiven soul lead the forgiver home, to where sin 
and suffering are unknown for evermore ? 

Fain would we think it. 

Yet, is it likely that when the heart had all but ceased to beat, 
and the dulled brain took no longer hold on the things of earth, that 
the soul should have eyes to pierce the veil that hides the vast 
beyond ? 

Science smiles superior on such a theory, and graciously pities 
the faith that would accept for objective reality the fancies of a brain 
disordered by death’s narcotic cup. 

Yet, surely it is possible another world is round us, into which 
microscope and telescope fail alike to pierce, and which dying eyes 
alone can penetrate. 

Whether you choose to think the dying man had a vision illumi- 
nated by the first ray of a dawning heaven, or a dream lit up by 
morbid phosphorescent action within the brain itself, the dark passage 
was cheered by the light it shed. 

When the nurse came back on tip-toe, lest she should waken her 
patient, she found the weary, toil-worn face, that had smiled so little 
in life, smiling now in the sleep of death. 

Gently she closed the tired eyes, and passed on to the living that 
needed her care, leaving him “ To take his fill of deep and liquid 
rest, forgetful of all ill.” 
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WATER IN DRAMATIC ART. 


REMARKABLE prophecy, uttered considerably more than a 
century ago by one whose judgment in literary matters has 

been received with a chorus of disapproval by posterity, appears now 
to be on the verge of literal fulfilment. Writing in the “ World” on 
the advance towards nature in fashion and art, Horace Walpole, under 
the pseudonym of “Julio,” says, “ The world, Mr. Fitz-Adam, though 
never sated with show, is sick of fiction. J foresee the time approach- 
ing when delusion will not be suffered in any part of the drama.” Apt 
as we are to imagine, with Zolaism confronting us, that stage realism 
is a weed of mere mushroom growth, it is opportune to refer to this 
remarkable passage, because our diagnosis of Walpole’s capabilities 
goes to show that such a horoscope could not have been cast by him 
in 1753 without some very significant portent looming contemporane- 
vusly in the theatrical horizon. As a matter of fact we find direct 
traces of this “naturalism,” exactly fourteen years afterwards, in the 
singularly appropriate izterméde arranged by Beaumarchais for per- 
formance between the acts of his “ Eugenie,” with the intention of 
preserving the continuity of the piece. Realism in literature and 
art, however, obtained no distinct recognition in France until about 
the year 1850. It came then as a direct revolt against romanticism, 
and was first championed on the stage in this form by Champfleury 
at a minor theatre. It is difficult to account for its steady growth 
during the last thirty years, more especially as all the widely recognised 
canons of dramatic art properly exclude this noxious quality from 
the boards. Long before Georges Sand indited the crisp formula 
that “Art is not a study of positive reality but a seeking after ideal 
truth,” Addison in his fifth “ Spectator” had clearly defined the narrow 
limits of realism as applied to the drama. “ A little skill in criticism,” 
he writes, “would inform us that shadows and realities ought not to 
be mixed up in the same piece ; and that the scenes which are de- 
signed as the representations of nature should be filled with resem- 
blances, and not with the things themselves,” A cursory examination 
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of the methods employed on the stage in the representation of water 
scenes will tend to exemplify the force of this simple law. 

From the strictures of Sir Philip Sidney, it may readily be in- 
ferred that no attempt was made during the Elizabethan era to simu- 
late the aqueous element on the stage; but it is not so easy to 
determine in regard to the early Court masques, as authoritative 
accounts on that heading are very conflicting. Ben Jonson in his 
description of Inigo Jones’s contrivances for the “ Masque of Black- 
ness,” performed before James I., Twelfth Night, 1604-5, at a cost of 
some £3,000, explicitly says, “ For the scene was drawn a landscape 
consisting of small woods, and here and there a void place, filled with 
hangings, which falling, an artificial scene was seen to shoot forth, as if 
it flowed to the land, raised with waves which seemed to move, and in 
some places the billows to break, as imitating that orderly disorder 
which is common in nature.” After this it is passing strange to 
find Sir Dudley Carlton writing to his friend Winwood in directly 
Opposite strain regarding the same entertainment. “ At night,” he 
says inter alia, “ we had the Queen’s maske in the Banqueting House, 
or rather her pageant. There was a great engine at the lower end 
of the room, which had motion, and in it were the images of sea 
horses (with other terrible fishes), which were ridden by the Moors. 
The indecorum was that there was all fish and no water!” We tread, 
however, on firmer ground in treating of the Court entertainments of 
a later period. Representations of the ocean had a prominent place 
in Davenant’s three masques of “ The Temple of Love” (Whitehall, 
Shrove Tuesday, 1634), “ Britannia Triumphans” (1637), and “‘Salmo- 
cida Spolia” (January 21, 1639); and the stage directions in the 
printed copy of the first mentioned would go to show that these 
sea, were very elaborately set. ‘Their dance ended, the mists and 
clouds at an instant disappear, and the scene is all changed into a 
somewhat calm, where the billows moving, sometimes whole and 
sometimes breaking, beat gently on the land, which represented a 
new and strange prospect. . . . Out of a creek came waving forth a 
barque of a gracious antique design, adorned with sculpture finished 
in scrolls, that on the poop had for ornament a great masque head 
of a sea god; .... whilst this barque [bearing Orpheus and his 
karp| moved gently on the sea, heaving and setting, and sometimes 
rolling ; arrived near to the farther shore, it turn’d and return’d to the 
part from whence it came. . . . The barque having taken port, the 
masquers appear in a maritime chariot, made of a spungy rockstuff 
mixt with shells, seaweed, coral, and pearl, borne upon an axletree 
with golden wheels without a rim, with flat spokes like the blade of 
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an oar coming out of the waves, This chariot was drawn by sea 
monsters and floated with a sweet motion in the sea.. . . The song 
ended, all the forepart of the sea was in an instant turn’d to dry 
land; and Indamora with her contributory ladies descended [from 
the chariot] into the room, and made their entry.” If the reality 
came up to the description, the following encomium, printed at the 
end, was certainly not too flattering:—‘‘Thus ended this masque, 
which for the newness of the invention, variety of scenes, apparitions, 
and richness of habits was generally approved to be one of the most 
magnificent that hath been done in England.” It is most signifi- 
cant to find that Inigo Jones was the contriver of the scenes and 
machinery in these three masques, as John Webbe, his nephew, son- 
in-law, and pupil, was afterwards recognised as Sir William Davenant’s 
first scene-painter when he assumed the management at the Duke’s 
Theatre. Hence many of these extraordinary scenic effects may have 
been transferred at an early period to the boards of a regular theatre. 
There is some reason for believing that the first important simulation 
of water on the English stage was made in Dryden and Davenant’s 
alteration of “ The Tempest,” brought out with costly machines, &c., 
at Dorset Gardens in November 1667.' A stage direction in the book 
informs us that the opening scene consisted of “a thick cloudy sky, 
a very rocky coast, and a tempestuous sea in perpetualagitation. This 
tempest (supposed to be raising by magic) has many dreadful objects 
in it, as several spirits in horrid shapes flying down among the 
sailors, then rising in the air. And when the ship is sinking the 
whole house is darkened, and a shower of fire falls upon ’em. This 
is accompanied with lightning and several claps of thunder to the 
end of the storm.” Judging from a passage in the prologue to “Tun- 
bridge Wells” (Duke’s Theatre, 1678), it would appear that sensation 
scenes of this nature were popular for some years afterwards : 


Devils and witches must each scene inspire; 
Wit rowls in waves and showers down in fire. 


When Addison ran a tilt at the absurdities of Italian opera in 
his fifth “Spectator,” he was evidently unaware of this previous 
outburst of scenical extravagance, “An opera,” he writes, “may 
be allowed to be extravagantly lavish in its decorations, as its only 
design is to gratify the senses, and keep up an indolent attention in 
the audience. Common-sense, however, requires that there should 
be nothing in the scenes and machines which may appear childish 


* Noteworthy otherwise as the first native play in which an actress assumed a 
male ré/e, 
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and absurd. How would the wits of King Charles’s time have 
laughed to have seen Nicolini exposed to a tempest in robes of 
ermine, and sailing in an open boat upon a sea of pasteboard! 
What a field of raillery would they have been led into had they 
been entertained with painted dragons spitting wild-fire, enchanted 
chariots drawn by Fianders mares, and vea/ cascades in artificial 
landscapes !” 

Here we have the first intimation of real water being introduced 
upon English boards ; and the innovation was undoubtedly due to 
the influence of Bartholomew Fair, where, as we are informed by 
Strutt, the puppet showmen of Queen Anne’s time were wont to 
exhibit a number of fountains in “The Old Creation of the World.” 
In another part of the same paper Addison says: “I found by the 
discourse of the actors that there were great designs on foot for the 
improvement of the opera ; that it had been proposed to break down 
part of the wall, and to surprise the audience with a party of a 
hundred horse; and that there was actually a project of bringing 
the New River into the house, to be employed in jetteaus and water- 
works, This project, as I have since heard, is postponed till the 
summer season, when it is thought the coolness from fountains 
and cascades will be more acceptable and refreshing to people 
of quality.” 

Of course, all this was “ wrote sarcastik”; but no one at all 
conversant with the history of the stage can well deny that the 
satirical anticipations of the essayist were not subsequently fulfilled 
almost to the letter. 

Let us now take a brief retrospective glance abroad. In the 
MS. of Hardy’s “‘ La Folie de Clidamant” (1620), preserved in the 
archives of the Theatre Frangais, the following extraordinary stage 
direction occurs :—“* There must be in the middle of the stage a hand- 
some palace, and on one side the sea where appears a ship with 
masts, where appears a woman who throws herself into the sea, and 
on the other side a fine chamber which opens and shuts, where there 
is a bed well covered with cloths.” A comprehensive scene truly ! 
It is significant also to find that in both France and Italy, real foun- 
tains were invariably considered the only proper embellishment of 
palace scenes in the various pastorals and operas produced during 
the eventful period of 1670-1680. Indeed it is a well-authenticated 
fact that when the “ Semiramis ” of Roy was presented at Paris with 
very lavish adornment about the year 1700, an attempt was made to 
convey the impression of a rain shower by means of a thin stream of 
real water descending from above, but with only partial success, A 
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wholesome change, however, came over the spirit of the French 
theatres, when the great Florentine architect Giovanni Servandoni 
began to paint for the Opera in 1726. Setting vigorously about the 
task of reforming the many long-standing scenic abuses then rampant 
in Paris, almost his first move in that direction was the banishment of 
all the old fountains in favour of a well-contrived “ artificial cascade” 
machine of Italian invention. Very evident is it that the modern 
practice of throwing a series of scintillations upon a transparent piece 
of scenery representing a mountain torrent, by means of an internally- 
illuminated and externally-perforated cylinder revolving behind it in 
the direction of the stream, is directly owing to the introduction of 
this ingenious device. 

A fresh outburst of sensationalism, experienced about the year 
3728, is pertinently referred to by Christopher Pitt in his “ Prologue 
for the Strollers” : 


To aggravate the case we have not one 
Of all the new refinements of the town. 
No pager seas, no thunder from the skies, 
No witches to descend, no stage to rise. 


Possibly Pitt's shafts were partially directed against the Drury 
Lane entertainment of “Perseus and Andromeda,” which presented 
a sea scene, described as follows in the printed book :—“ Then 
follows the first interlude of the comick, which being ended, and 
the overture performed, the scene draws and discovers a prospect of 
the sea, bounded with rocks. Six sailors or boatmen (supposed to 
be the crew of Cepheus and Cassiopea, who are come to visit their 
daughter Andromeda) dance a comick dance . . . . a storm arises, 
and out of the sea spring four Tritons, who bind Andromeda to a 
rock in the sea,” &c. 

Treating of an unrehearsed effect produced by Senesino, the 
great tenor, while performing in Handel’s “Rinaldo,” circa 1733, 
Walpole, in the memorable paper already referred to, caustically 
informs us that “he was stepping into Armida’s enchanted bark ; 
but, treading short (as he was more attentive to the accompaniment 
of the orchestra than the breadth of the shore), he fell prostrate, and 
lay for some time in great pain, with the edge of a wave running into 
his side. Inthe present state of things, the worst that could have 
happened to him would have been drowning; a fate far more 
becoming Rinaldo, especially in the sight of a British audience.” 
That stage fashion works in cycles is amply shown by the recurrence 
in Garrick’s time of those real cascades which exercised the mind of 
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Addison ; and Walpole’s allusion to the “present state of things” 
is clearly explained in an earlier passage of his paper. ‘ The only 
preference,” he writes, “ which I shall give to the modern stage over 
Greece and Rome relates to the subject of the present letter: I 
mean the daily progress we make towards nature. This will startle 
any bigot to Euripides, who perhaps will immediately demand 
whether Juliet’s nurse be a more natural gossip than Electra’s or 
Medea’s. But I did not hint at the representation of either persons 
or characters. The improvement of nature which I had in view 
alluded to those excellent exhibitions of the animate or inanimate 
part of the creation which are furnished by the worthy philosophers 
Rich and Garrick; the latter of whom has refined on his com- 
petitor, and, having perceived that art was become so perfect that it 
was necessary to mimic it by nature, he has happily introduced a 
cascade of real water. I know there are persons of a systematic 
turn who affirm that the audience are not delighted with this 
beautiful waterfall from the reality of the element, but merely because 
they are pleased with the novelty of anything that is out of its proper 
place. Thus they tell you that the town is charmed with a genuine 
cascade upon the stage, and was in raptures last year with one of 
tin at Vauxhall! But this is certainly prejudice ; The world, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam,” &c., &c. 

If such penny showman devices had been confined to spectacle, 
the matter would not be worth dwelling upon ; but from a caustic 
sneer in the 79th “Citizen of the World” it would appear that tragedy 
in 1761 was not exempt from the ravages of this mania, When 
Murphy’s occasional prelude, ‘ News from Parnassus,” was brought out 
at Covent Garden in September 1766, the water craze was cleverly 
satirised in some neat dialogue, between Mr. Fitzfrolic, “ a pantomime 
poet” (appropriately played by Harry Woodward), and one Boccalini. 
The former, in imparting the grave secret that he has constructed an 
entertainment called “ Harlequin Colchos,” in which he intends to 
introduce a reservoir of water supplied specially by the New River 
Company, adds that in case of accident during the futile search 
for the Golden Fleece the members of the Society for Restoring the 
Apparently Drowned will be entreated to sit in close proximity to 
the stage, prepared for all emergencies. Such banter sounds curious 
when read by the light of modern events. 

If one can draw an inference from the clever scenic exhibition 
which De Loutherbourg, the Drury Lane scene-painter, gave at 


1 See also Dr. Bathurst’s allusion to Vauxhall in the third ‘* Adventurer ”’ 
(November 14, 1752). 
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the Patagonian Theatre early in March 1781, the sea scenes of 
Garrick’s later days must have been staged most effectively. Lou- 
therbourg’s “ Eidophusikon,” as it was called, consisted of a number 
of scenes illustrating sunrise, noon, sunset, moonlight, and tempest, 
which were worked with admirable completeness in the lighting and 
in the imitation of natural sounds. The entertainment was chiefly 
remarkable for the representation of a storm at sea, with the sinking 
of a large East Indiaman, in which attention was paid even to the 
movement of the clouds, which were manceuvred with rare fidelity to 
nature. After modelling the waves in clay, De Loutherbourg had 
them carved in soft wood under his own superintendence, when they 
were skilfully painted and highly varnished so as to reflect the vivid 
flashes of lightning which permeated the scene. Several ingenious 
instruments were constructed to imitate the various effects of hail, 
wind, thunder, &c., prominent among which was an octagonal box, 
fitted up with small shelves, containing a supply of shot, peas, and 
pebbles, which was rolled about to give the idea of the lap of the 
waves upon a shingly shore. In the course of a long description of 
this curious entertainment the Whitehall Evening Post of March 1, 
1781, says: “The last scene is a tempest, which is progres- 
sively brought on by a variation of sky, that does infinite credit to the 
ingenuity of the artist. The water, however, appeared to us (perhaps 
from sitting too near it) not to be managed with so much skill; the 
transverse direction of the pieces, from which the deception arises, 
was too apparent, and that in a great measure from the waves being 
too abruptly angular; ... .and the shipping frequently sailed 
(to use a seafaring phrase) in the wind’s eye, when all their sails 
were filled a-back.” 

Tom Ellar, in his unpublished Reminiscences, relates a quaint 
incident which happened while he was playing harlequin at the 
Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, in 1809. On the opening night of 
the pantomime the mechanism of the final scene—a sort of hydraulic 
temple, which was superintended in the working by Belzoni, the 
Patagonian Samson—went astray, and the audience were treated to 
the extraordinary spectacle of a large volume of water pouring over 
the stage into the orchestra, and scattering the players and musicians 
in all directions.! 

But if the genuine element has its drawbacks, its more artistic 
simulation is not without its occasional accompanying absurdities. 


! Writing on ‘‘ Unrehearsed Effects” in Zhe Theatre, April 1879, Mr. Robert 
Reece describes a similar contretemps which occurred a few years ago at a pro- 
vincial theatre in a scene representing the bursting of a dam with real water effects. 
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Thus the powerful effect created by the great sensation scene showing 
a cliff-bound strand by twilight, with the advent of a storm, and 
the swift approach of the waves towards Sir Arthur Wardour and 
his daughter, which formed the principal attraction of Daniel 
Terry’s adaptation of ‘‘ The Antiquary,” when produced at Dublin 
in November 1821, was completely marred by the cloud of sneeze- 
invoking dust incontinently raised by the rising tide! Away and 
apart from this, the genesis of this stage effect forms a curious morsel 
of theatrical history. ‘Terry’s play was based on an earlier work by 
Pocock, who from a lack of knowledge of the resources of stage 
carpentry considered the representation of rising waters beyond the 
powers of the theatre, and so cut the scene entirely out of his version 
of the novel. Terry, better advised, merely brought his characters 
into the dilemma, and wrote in his MS., “ Here the water is seen to 
flow in upon the stage,” leaving the rest to Providence and the stage 
carpenters of Covent Garden. Luckily for him, the details of the 
scene were admirably wrought out, and the play pulled through the 
fire by the sheer merits of its predominating “ sensation.” 

After the many humorous references to the New River in the old 
essayists, it is a strange coincidence to find that the proximity of the 
gentle stream to Sadlers Wells suggested to Messrs, C. and T. Dibdin 
and Reeve, the composer, the advisability of transforming the Islington 
resort into an aquatic theatre when they assumed the reins of man- 
agement there in 1802. The innovation met with complete success, 
and the tenure of the triumvirate was only marred by several shock- 
ing accidents resulting from false alarms of fire. ‘These aqua-dramas, 
although for some years the principal attraction of Sadlers Wells, 
were invariably performed as after-pieces, and the great water scene, 
which generally presented some very powerful sensation, was always 
to be looked for in the last act. When the curtain was lowered for 
its preparation, the audience whiled away the interim in listening to 
the trickling of the water into the great tank, which was ninety feet 
in length by twenty-three in width (coming to within six feet of the 
foot-lights), and of sufficient depth for an average-sized man to bottom 
and yet swim in. At first the stage was made to ascend to the roof of 
the theatre by means of an ingenious mechanical contrivance, after 
the lowering of the curtain ; but in after years, to save the delay of 
twenty minutes thus wasted, the operation was more quickly per- 
formed in full sight of the audience. There was also another tank 
considerably smaller in size, at the top of the theatre, which was 
used in the production of waterfalls in spectacular pieces. Never 
ending were the variety of surprises performed in these water scenes, 
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in which all the principal actors had their aquatic doubies, upon 
whose lively actions the interest mainly centred. Mimic vessels ot 
war, three feet long, would sail about the tank engaged in all the din 
and strife of conflict, and real out-and-out-villains, when pursued like 
poor Harvey Duff, would throw themselves headlong into the water 
amid the execrations of the audience. In “ Philip and his Dog”— 
very popular in 1816—a cleverly trained dog, known as Bruin, used 
to first rescue a dummy infant from the water and then proceed to 
drown the villain who had thrown it in. This was sensation with 
a vengeance ! 

Among the many aqua-dramas and romances produced between 
1802 and 1820—long shelved and forgotten—may be mentioned 
“The Ocean Fiend, or the Infant’s Peril” (‘the last two scenes on 
real water”), ‘“‘The Magic Minstrel, or Fairy Lake,” “The Wild 
Man,” “ The Prince,” “ The Battle of the Nile,” “ The Corsair,” “ The 
Two Caliphs,” “ The Gheber, or the Fire Worshippers,” “ Sadak and 
Kalasrade,” and “ Kaloc, or the Pirate Chief.” In 1821 Sadlers 
Wells fell into the hands of Egerton, the Covent Garden actor, who 
abolished the aquatic scenes, and generally succeeded so well in 
rendering the house unpopular that he retired from the management 
after two very disastrous seasons. During Mr. Williams’s brief and 
unlucky tenure in 1824 the aqua-drama made its reappearance in the 
bill, and held its ground intermittently until the year 1833, when Isling- 
ton playgoers saw it no more. Meantime, however, it kept cropping 
up occasionally at other theatres, both metropolitan and provincial, 
usually reimbursing the manager for the necessary outlay. Thus 
Drury Lane, under Elliston, brought out “The Cataract of the Ganges,” 
with a sensation scene presenting the material features of two recent 
London successes. Large and astonished audiences were treated to 
the spectacle of a foaming torrent of real water surrounded by steep 
rocks, up which a daring lady rode a “frantic steed” (Ducrow’s). 
Strange to say, when Moncrieff’s play was revived by Mr. Chatterton 
at the same house in the season of 1874-75, dire disaster attended 
the speculation.'! 


' No account ef the cascade in dramatic art would be complete without refer- 
ence to that memorable letter which Dickens wrote to Fechter under date May 22, 
1868, apropos of the production of **No Thoroughfare.” ‘‘I have an idea about 
the bedroom act,’’ he writes, ‘which I should certainly have suggested if I had 
been at our ‘repetition’ here. I want it done Zo the sound of the waterfall. 1 
want the sound of the waterfall louder and softer as the wind rises and falls, to 
be spoken through—like the music. I want the waterfall /istened to when spoken 
of, and not looked out at. The mystery and gloom of the scene would be greatly 
helped by this, and it would be new and picturesquely fanciful.” 
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At the Birmingham Theatre, in May 1825, a melodrama was 
performed called “The Caravan,” in which a reservoir was used 
containing some 2,000 cubic feet of water. “The last scene,” says 
the playbill, ‘‘ exhibits a waterfall and lake of water, into which the 
dog Carlo is seen to plunge and save the life of the child Julio.” At 
the Adelphi, in October 1841, was produced a penny-plain-and- 
twopence-coloured melodrama called “The Tower of the Rhine,” 
with a stupendously farcical sensation scene, in which a moonlight 
lake was represented by the genuine element. Perched on a high 
rock at the side of the stage was a massive German castle, the strong- 
hold of a titled depredator, who is presently seen flinging a pre- 
sumptuous page into the water for making love above his station. 
The rescue of the immersed being attempted by a faithful friend, a 
couple of diabolical mercenaries jump into the lake with the intention 
of drowning Messrs. Damon and Pythias. After an extraordinary 
series of struggles in the water the contumacious youth is pro- 
nounced victorious, and proceeds to climb to the window of his 
lady love, just as the fair one succeeds in implanting a dagger in 
the bosom of her remorseless parent. Then the curtain swiftly 
descends on the lovers posed @ Za Romeo and Juliet in the balcony 
scene. In or about the year 1834, Paris herself became slightly 
water-bitten, owing to an attempt being made to transfer the effete 
glories of Sadler’s Wells to the boards—or rather tanks—of the Salle 
Ventadour. When the “Théatre Nautique” first opened its doors 
the bill presented two novelties, in the shape ofa slight fairy spectacle, 
‘Les Ondines,” and a three act aqua-drama of Chinese life, entitled 
“ Kao-Kang.” One of the earlier scenes in the latter piece disclosed 
an elaborate interior with an immense aquarium in the centre of the 
stage, surmounted with numerous efs @’eau ; but the final tableau was 
in reality “the draw.” It is night, and the bright beams of the 
moon shine down upon a spacious canal, crossed at one end by 
a heavy wooden bridge, beyond which a picturesque town looms 
mysteriously forth. Suddenly, just as several gaily painted barges 
glide upon the scene, all the houses become illuminated and the 
portion of the stage behind the canal is peopled with a myriad of 
joyous holiday makers carrying different-coloured lanterns. A lively 
dance then ensues, in the course of which the mingling lights and 
swiftly-moving figures cast many weird shadows and fantastic glimmer- 
ings upon}the waters. Shortlived, however, was the reign of the 
aqua-drama in Paris; the novelty soon wore off and the theatre 


became forsaken. 
Other “barnumisings” in this way, such as sundry provincial 
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attempts at producing “The Colleen Bawn” with realistic effects 
in the cave scene, may be slurred over in favour of the recent Standard 
drama, “A Dark Secret,” which, with its well executed scene of 
Henley Regatta, has contrived to engage a considerable amount of 
public attention. The play was certainly of the thing in this 
instance, as the water scene was entirely unnecessary to the develop- 
ment of the plot ; and it is a sad sign of the times that suchlike ex- 
hibitions should be so well supported by patrons of the theatre as 
to recompense the manager for closing his house an entire week to 
make the alterations requisite in his stage. Some idea of the vast 
preparations made by Mr. John Douglas may be gleaned from the 
dimensions of the tank laid down to hold the 200 tons of water used 
in the great scene. This was 135 feet in length, 20 in breadth, and 
varied in depth from four feet at the front to two at the back. On 
the O. P. side it extended behind the scenes as far as the railway 
arches, from which point the steam launch and competing boats 
were started on their brief journey. Of course the magnitude of the 
tank militated against its removal during the run of the piece; but 
attendant difficulties were surmounted by covering it, when not in 
use, with a sloping platform, excellently disguised, from time to time, 
according to the nature of the various set scenes built upon it.!' In 
connection with the performance a rather whimsical incident took 
place on the fremitre. Stephens, the orthodox second in the race 
for the Diamond Sculls, received an unfortunate “spill” before 
appearing on the scene, leaving Martin Brooke to finish the contest 
unattended. Horrible thought—things might have been reversed! 
But such are the drawbacks of stage realism. 

That the water scene is one of the most difficult to put on the 
boards is clearly shown by the fact that the cleverest arrangements 
known barely convey the illusion aimed at; while the genuine 
element, besides looking like a poor imitation of itself, invariably 
retards the action of the piece, and so is completely inadmissible 
in a soundly constructed play. The oldest method of simulating 
moving water is at once the simplest and most effective. It is 
managed by spreading a painted cloth over a number of super- 
numeraries, who lie prone on the stage and work it vigorously with 
hands and feet. Divers attempts have been made to improve upon 
this primitive artifice ; but, with one restricted exception hailing 


1 A water tank, some forty feet long and twelve wide (holding twenty-one 
tons of the aqueous element), which formed the prime attraction of a recent 
Manchester pantomime, was so constructed as to run dry and take to pieces in 


about twelve minutes, 
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from America, all such experiments have failed egregiously. Doubt- 
less, on occasion, one could “ make believe” a great deal ; but one 
must needs possess weak sight and great imaginative powers to be 
taken in by the spectacle of a few rough-cut canvas screens or 
“ waves ” running parallel to the foot-lights and working backwards 
and forwards alternately from wing to wing in an obviously irregular 
manner.! The principles of ocular deception are better expounded 
on the boards in “ice scenes,” such as have been effectively produced 
in plays like “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Supposing a basis of deep black 
cloth to represent the sea, the idea of ice can be satisfactorily con- 
veyed by blocks of white canvas or strips of the same material pic- 
turesquely arranged above it. The illusion of “breaking up” is ad- 
mirably conveyed by the agitation of the cloth simultaneously with 
the gradual withdrawal of the upper canvas. In 1818 a spectacular 
piece, entitled “The North Pole; or, the Arctic Expedition,” was 
produced at Birmingham by Elliston, the closing scene of which was 
described as follows in the bills :—“ A ship of immense size, fully 
rigged, with a crew of forty persons, commanded by a naval officer, will 
effect her passage through floating islands of ice, which on separating 
will show an expanse of ocean covering the whole stage ; she will 
sail down to the front lights, with her bowsprit over the pit, pro- 
ducing as novel and powerful an effect as can be exhibited on the 
stage.” In many instances, however, the material inclusion of the 
sea is altogether unnecessary ; and the French, although the pioneers 
of the realistic movement, have not outraged theatrical propriety so 
much in this way as ourselves. By the adoption of an immense 
platform disguised as the deck of a vessel, and suspended above the 
stage by well-balanced mechanism, they are occasionally enabled— 
more particularly in operas like “ L’Africaine ”—to impress upon the 
spectator the idea of navigation without giving him more than the 
slightest glimpse of the waters. Suggestion, not realisation—such is 
the fundamental principle of all theatric art. 

If America still draws largely upon the resources of Europe for 
her dramatic pabulum, she can, at any rate, teach the Old World 
a lesson or two in mise en scene. Perhaps the most intricate sea 
scene ever witnessed within the walls of a theatre was that produced 
at the Arch, in Philadelphia, some twenty years ago, in Miss Olive 
Logan’s comedy, “ Surf ; or, Summer Scenes at Long Branch.” The 
following account of the elaborate mechanism introduced is given 
by the authoress in her Reminiscences:—“ There was a large 


? The curious reader will find the mystery of shimmering waters in artificial 
representation minutely explained in Lloyd’s Practical Guide to Scene Painting 
(G. Rowney & Co., 1875), 
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cylinder reaching across the stage from wing to wing on either side, 
and garnished with curling, stiffened canvas running around the 
cylinder after the fashion of the threads of a screw. This was put in 
revolution by means of a crank at the end, which was turned by a 
man behind the wing. The curling canvas was painted to represent 
the foaming wave. Behind the first cylinder were two others of 
similar character, which revolved in like manner. When the three 
were in motion together, with a back arrangement of light and shade 
upon them, the effect was strikingly like the rolling of the waves 
upon the beach. There were various other appliances employed to 
heighten the illusion, such as a large box of pebbles tilted to and 
fro behind the scenes, in a manner to closely imitate the sound of 
the waves ; a gauzy painted cloth worked up and down an inclined 
plane to represent the thin wave that rushes up the sands and returns 
again ; rows of broom-corn painted green simulated the seaweed. 
The characters of the play, who are supposed to go in bathing at 
Long Branch dressed in the usual costumes, sprang through open- 
ings made of indiarubber—painted like the rest—which closed 
behind them as water might, could, or should do; and a little later 
the actors, having passed under the stage by means of traps, re- 
appeared at the back of the scene between the revolving cylinders, 
and jumped up and down as if disporting themselves in the surf.” 
Strange to say, this remarkable scene has never been reproduced in 
England in its entirety; but in “ Vanderdecken,” some years ago, at 
the Lyceum, the single cylinder was made use of in the scene in which 
Mr. Irving was thrown up on the strand by angry waves. Among other 
American inventions coming within the scope of the present article 
may also be mentioned a mechanical whirlpool, which formed an at- 
tractive feature in the Irish drama of “ The Blackbird,” when pro- 
duced at Harrigan and Hart’s Theatre, New York, in September 1882. 

Among the many old-fashioned devices which the advance of 
realism and other stage charlatanry has tended to abolish may be 
reckoned the patriarchal method of implying rain by causing a quan- 
tity of small pebbles to trickle down a long narrow box behind the 
scenes. One of the earliest departures from this principle occurred 
some vears ago in a Parisian spectacle, in which an attempt was made to 
convey the ocular idea of a shower by means of a gauze curtain thinly 
covered with regular strips of silver foil and illuminated by vivid flashes 
of strong light. The novelty was afterwards improved upon at another 
theatre, when a series of swiftly agitated steel wires were substituted 
for the striped gauze cloth. After all, the heresy of the French 
managers calls for little or no reprobation, as the tricks in question 
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were strictly confined to show pieces at minor theatres ; but, unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Augustus Harris, no such excuse was at his 
beck when the critics fell upon him for introducing a visible rain 
shower in London streets in “A Sailor and His Lass” (October 
1883). The astute Drury Lane manager thought to get out of the 
difficulty by laughing at his castigators for assuming that a shower 
of rice and spangles was a genuine downfall of real water; but this 
was a side issue which in no way weakened a stricture based upon 
the soundest principles of art. In the face of the fact that the 
Standard has since blossomed forth with an unmistakable water 
shower, surely no one will have the hardihood to deny the oppor- 
tuneness of the protest. The Press, with all its fabled power, seems 
unable to cope with the gathering strength of this modern Antzeus ; 
and assuredly, if some swift and resolute action be not taken, the 
future drama promises to be as bald and unimaginative as a police- 
court report in the newspapers. 
W. J. LAWRENCE. 


YOL, CCLXII. NO, 1878, QQ 
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ERNEST AUGUSTUS, KING OF 
HANOVER. 


ISITORS to Hanover will remember the commanding statue 
dedicated by a faithful people to the father of the country 
which occupies the centre of the Platz on emerging from the railway 
station. It is almost the first object of interest which meets the eye of 
the newcomer if he travel by railway to the ancient capital. Ancient 
indeed it is, though the antiquities have now to be sought for. A 
new Hanover has sprung up almost within living memory ; and the 
reconstruction is due greatly to Ernest Augustus, whose beneficent 
reign the Hanoverians have commemorated by this stately equestrian 
bronze. 

If the visitor steps over any of the little bridges that span the 
somewhat muddy Leine, he will soon find out the truth of what we 
have said in delicious little bits of old-world art and decoration, the 
more welcome that they were hardly expected : carved old wooden- 
fronted houses, with projecting storeys and gabled roofs of the most 
picturesque order. With a touch of surprise, and it may be some 
sense of scorn, he may find himself in what is a narrow and very old 
thoroughfare of this character, dubbed the ew Street (Neue Strasse). 
And he may then realise what a change time has brought in its wake 
as he thinks of the New Hanover he has left behind him, and be 
thankful at once for the policy that spared so much, and improved so 
much. He will learn that to the wisdom and energy of Ernest 
Augustus he is largely indebted for the almost unique mixture of 
ancient and modern—of hoary monuments and stately structures fresh 
from the mason’s hand. In governing his people he never forgot the 
advantages of continuity and tradition, with the result that though half 
a foreigner he was yet one of themselves. Though he would not 
listen to ill-advised projects of reform, very soon after his accession 
he did something to cut down the privileges of the nobility, against 
whom there was an outcry, as if their privileges were detrimental to 
the peasantry. He made an end too of the Baronial Courts of Justice, 
which led the people to say that now they had one king, whereas 
formerly they had twenty. 
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Ernest Augustus was a Tory of the old-fashioned type, but he 


understood well 
to take 


Occasion by the hand, to make 

The bounds of freedom wider yet. 
He had learned some things of constitutionalism from his life in 
England, to which he looked back with longing eyes, and he retained 
a keen relish for many of its customs—the national roast-beef not 
being by any means the only good thing English from which he sought 
to draw consolation amid the burden of royal cares. He hada healthy 
dislike of sham, and was apt to set his foot upon it wherever he 
found it. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, who was chaplkin to his Majesty for 
several years, up to his death, has favoured the world with his remin- 
iscences of the Court and Times of King Ernest of Hanover,’ and has 
not failed to illustrate in a humorous and lively manner the old half- 
blind king’s propensity for treading on people’s corns. But he has 
also brought out well the noble elements of Ernest’s character—his 
manliness, his patriotism, his openness to reasonable appeal, and his 
consistency in his means of seeking his people’s good as he honestly 
saw it. Mr. Wilkinson’s volume will form a reliable and happy com- 
mentary on the more sober pages of history, and if the old king does 
not always appear in the stately and dignified attitudes we are wont 
to associate with royalty, no one will feel less of interest in him as a 
man because of his severe rebukes to silliness and affectation, his © 
occasional outbursts of temper, and his determination in unexpected 
circumstances to call a spade a spade, though sometimes ordinary 
politeness, not to speak of courtly etiquette, did suffer somewhat at 
his hands. And he was occasionally brusque if not rude—this much 
honesty demands to be said—but in everything he showed himselt 
a character—a man of much individuality and well worth a little 
study. 

Mr. Wilkinson did not undertake the chaplaincy without some 
qualms. He had heard of certain peculiarities that might, on occa- 
sion, prove disagreeable. One of these was the royal habit of mut- 
tering responses in church where they very clearly were not in any 
rubric, and sadly out of place, and not likely to aid the composure 
of the officiating clergyman. Mr. Wilkinson tells us that this was a 
family habit ; George III. and King Ernest’s brother, the Duke 
of Cambridge, having been guilty of it. “Stories were about,” says 
Mr. Wilkinson, “that when the clergyman said ‘Let us pray,’ his 
Royal Highness had added, quite audibly, “with all my heart”; 


1 Second edition. Hurst & Blackett. 
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when the clergyman read, in the story of Zaccheus, “ Behold, the 
half of my goods I give to the poor,” the Duke astonished the con- : 
gregation by saying aloud, “ No!no! I can’t do that; that’s too ) 
much for any man—no objection to a tenth.” Again, when there 
had been a long drought, and the prayer was announced for rain, 
“ Yes, yes,” said the Duke aloud, “quite right, quite right ; but it 
will never rain till the wind changes.” In addition to this it was 
hinted that King Ernest paironised clergymen for whom the world 
had little respect, that he might lead them to excess and amuse him- 
self by making fools of them. But, as in a multitude of other cases, 
Mr. Wilkinson found that those evils were much worse in prospect 
than in reality ; in fact—whether from these matters having been 
exaggerated, or from Mr. Wilkinson’s manner and character—the 
King showed towards him from the first the utmost consideration, 
respect, and kindness. On one point the King deemed it necessary 
i to convey a plain hint ; but Mr. Wilkinson was wise and practical 
enough to profit by it. After his first dinner at Court, his Majesty 
asked— 

“ *Doctor,' have you ever read Ogden’s sermons?’ 

“ No, sir, I have never seen them.’ 

“¢QOh, Ill lend them to you. They were my father’s favourite 
sermons—indeed, we all like them much ; they are very short—none 
more than twenty minutes—but very pithy, without, I believe, a 
single unnecessary redundant word. JA/ultumin parvo, we call them. 
No doubt they were prepared with great care, and indeed I have 
always been of opinion that any clergyman who had made a sermon 
for forty-five minutes could always give us the real pith of it in twenty, 
if he would only take the trouble.’ ” 

Mr. Wilkinson never exceeded the twenty minutes, and carefully 
studied condensation, and there is no saying how much thiscontributed 
to his success. And then it is evident that Mr. Wilkinson had a 
4 taking way with him, and could adapt himself to high-born folks, 
like Lady Jersey and her daughters (who were then cynosures of all 
eyes at King Ernest’s Court), and poor widows, and characters like 
; Temple, the King’s coachman, of whom we shall speak anon. But 
here is an introduction to one of the “ poor widows,” a story touching 
and characteristic enough :— 

“In the case of most of the old women thereby hung a tale ; but 
one I may mention whose history was very remarkable. She declared 
| to me she was of a noble family, and mentioned the Earl of ——, to 
whom she was nearly related, and, as cousin, had borne the well- 
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known family name. She said she was induced to run away with a 
non-commissioned officer of the German Legion quartered in her 
neighbourhood ; that she was married, and followed the regiment 
through all the Peninsular campaign—in which the few women 
allowed to go with their husbands, to wash for the officers and others, 
went through greater hardships than the men. She went with the 
regiment to Belgium, and on the night before Waterloo, she and 
another woman lay out for hours in the wet under trees and hedges ; 
and on the following memorable Sunday, during the whole of the 
day, she was constantly in the thick of the fight, rushing about and 
taking shelter in ditches or under banks, and in barns or outhouses, 
driven from place to place by the whizzing balls of the enemy’s fire. 
She was sick and with child, and the terror and flight from place to 
place, and the harassing fatigue, brought on premature labour. In 
the middle of that night she was dragged by her friend to a shed, 
where her child was born. It was pitch dark, and she was rolled up 
as best could be done, and laid upon what she thought was a log of 
wood for a pillow ; but, when morning broke, she found she was 
lying upcn a leg that had been amputated, while other limbs were 
lying about the shed, which had been used after the battle by the 
surgeons for their dreadful but necessary operations. The babe sur- 
vived the terror of that night, and went back to Hanover with the 
regiment, and was christened ‘ Waterloo.’ Thirty years afterwards I 
saw her there. She lived in the neighbourhood, and was respectably 
married to a young carpenter.” 

Mr. Wilkinson’s ready interest in this kind, his tact and his 
power to take his part in any innocent sport or pastime—accomplish- 
ments in which his residence at Oxford and then an extended period 
of travel did much to aid him—all combined to recommend him to 
the royal favour, and he was in fact raised to a friendly and even 
something of a confidential footing, and was often at the court parties 
and dinners, and frequently a witness of funny and entertaining 
rebukes and repartees. 

“‘T have seen,” he says, “good old Sir John Bligh, our minister 
at the Court of Hanover, writhing under the King’s sharp and 
sarcastic remarks, particularly about the Whigs and Whig doings, and 
what his Majesty was pleased to call Whig delinquencies, which Sir 
John, however he would have stood up for his party in private, could 
not answer as he wished before company and servants, and about 
which, having been in the vice, and having been screwed up again 
tighter and tighter in agony, he used afterwards to speak in no 
measured terms, and accuse his Majesty for what he called cowardice, 
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in taking advantage of his own position and running him into a 
comer openly at the dinner-table, where he was obliged to keep his 
mouth shut. 

“No doubt the bullying element often prevailed, and the jokes, 
though sometimes good, and conveying merited reproof, were still 
rather bad jokes, with sharp, not to say cruel, spite against those who 
were the butts of them.” 

No doubt such remarks as that to the dirty old count was rude 
and even cruel ; but from what Mr. Wilkinson tells us of the rarity 
of baths in Hanover in these days, and the resources of dowagers to 
save up snow-water for their complexions, which they doled out to 
themselves at the rate of half-a-glass a day, through the whole summer, 
the King even thus may have done a service to personal cleanliness 
in the higher ranks. And it is evident from the peculiar relations in 
which the King stood to his efficient but self-reliant valet, that his 
Majesty did not-fail in these matters in which he reproved others. 
And he could be bravely abstinent too in trying circumstances, being 
content to dine for a week together upon a slice or two of cold meat 
that had been cooked in England. Then at five he received his guests, 
and took some light “plat,” perhaps some oysters and some jelly, with 
a glass or two of champagne. A cup of tea with a biscuit in the 
evening completed the day’s fare. His Majesty wasa good specimen 
of his system. He was erect, hale and hearty, and rode well on 
horseback when long past the three-score years and ten. 

“Once his Majesty was ill for several weeks, really ill, seriously at 
his age. The doctors, of course, came every day, sometimes twice 
or more, and they prescribed as usual. Anyone who has been ill for 
any length of time, and has been attended in the ordinary way once 
or twice a day by one doctor, will know what various medicines are 
prescribed, and changed again and again under each phase of the 
disease, and he would, I believe, be astonished to see all the 
medicines he had drunk during his illness. Anyone may then 
conceive what a quantity was likely to be ordered, and what changes 
were likely to be rung by a bevy of doctors with such a precious 
personage as a king for a patient. 

“ As any bottle or powder was brought his Majesty said, ‘ Put it 
in the cupboard,’ and again and again it was ‘ Put it in the cup- 
board.’ Not one drop was touched. Starving and patience were 
the only remedies resorted to. At last his Majesty got his good turn 
and began to feel he could eat again with a relish, and by degrees 
nature flung off the disorder, whatever it was, which had run its 
course. His Majesty was up and dressed early and at business. 
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“ ¢ Get all these bottles, powders, and pill-boxes out of the cup- 
boards,’ he said, ‘and range them in a row round the room.’ 

‘It was a very small room, and they almost made a circle round 
the walls. The doctors came in smirking and smiling, and congratu- 
lated the King upon being up again and looking so well. 

“*¢ Yes, doctors,’ said his Majesty, ‘thank God it is so. But look 
there—count it up. Don’t you think, if I had drunk all that stuff I 
should have been dead long ago?’” 

It is clear, also, that Mr. Wilkinson did not seek to secure favour 
by any compromise of professional propriety. On one occasion the 
King chose to fix a levée for Sunday, to which, in the most respect- 
ful manner, the chaplain declined to go, on the ground of his sacred 
calling ; but when others about the Court sought to secure exemp- 
tion also, the King declared firmly, ‘‘ They shall all come,” and fixed 
Sunday levées for a considerable time after, just to teach them who 
in such matters was master. Mr. Wilkinson, on receiving a second 
card of invitation (or command) to a Sunday levée, repeated his 
former reasons for not appearing, and said that he would rather resign 
than compromise himself and act against his convictions. An ex- 
ception was made in his case, and his firmness and consistency 
only added to the old King’s favour for him. But no man could 
more quickly see through a specious pretext than Ernest did. 

Rough and rude as the King’s remarks might often seem, they 
were always directed at some form of weakness or fear. As Mr. 
Wilkinson says :— 

“Those always got on best with the King, high or low, who 
were not afraid of him, and had an answer ready. He had one 
curious little Kammerdiener! about his person... I think he was a 
Bohemian. He was most-useful, for he had passed his apprentice- 
ship as a dentist and a barber, and so, among other duties, took 
care of the beautiful teeth, of which his Majesty was very proud, 
and shaved his august master every morning. He was most useful, 
in fact, in his way, indispensable, and he knew it and took advan- 
tage of it.” If the King was irritable, he was irritable also, and 
answered, as Mr. Wilkinson tells, in the very spirit and terms of 
the King’s rebukes. He always had his answer ready, and some- 
times not a very respectful one. For what seemed impertinence he 
had been dismissed two or three times in no measured terms from 
the royal service, but he had no idea of going. He knew he hada 


1 Kammerdiener = body-servant ; Diener =servant, from dienen, to serve, as 
in the Prince of Wales’s motto, 
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good place, and that his Majesty could not do without him. So, in 
spite of the evening’s altercation, he always appeared at his Majesty’s 
dressing-table the next morning at the usual time, and pursued his 
regular work as if nothing extraordinary had taken place—neither he 
nor his royal master making any reference to the past. It was quite 
understood between them that byegones should be byegones. “I 
think he had been seventeen years with the King.” 

His Majesty was very abstinent, as we have seen, and had great 
faith in nature’s own processes of cure. Certain forms of indulgence 
he particularly hated. ‘Tobacco he could not endure. And his 
dislike of it was such that his Private Secretary, General von Diiring, 
who was a slave to the habit, as most military men in Germany are, 
was put to the most severe and laughable straits to indulge it and 
yet not to offend the King. 

“ Half-past nine was the general’s hour of morning attendance. 
Five minutes before that time, four servants stood in the passage 
leading to the ante-room. One held an old horse-soldier’s cloak 
with a slit behind ; one held a red-hot shovel with a long handle like 
a warming-pan ; one held a decanter of water and a glass, and a bottle 
containing a coloured liquid ; and one was there to hold the papers, 
and to take the pipe which the general smoked down the passage to 
the very last moment. No. 1 then covered the old secretary’s 
shoulders with the threadbare and stained old cloak, which had gone 
through the Peninsular war, and which was now buckled tight round 
the neck. No. 2 poured some incense into the hot shovel, and 
inserted it between the general’s legs through the slit behind. The 
process continued for a minute or two, and the old man was nearly 
stifled, but only impregnated. Then No. 3, from decanter in hand, 
poured out a glass of water, of which the general took a hearty gulp, 
rinsed his mouth out, and spat it out on the carpeted floor ; then he 
threw off his cloak, seized his papers and letters from No. 4, and 
rushed steaming into the King’s presence as the various clocks struck 
the half-hour.” 

And the good general’s occasional difficulties with the King’s 
bad writing, and that of the King’s correspondents, were laughable 
enough. Poor old general, he was often reduced to sore straits in 
doing his duty and getting his smoke! Sometimes (and no doubt 
General von Diiring was very glad of the chance) Mr. Wilkinson 
would undertake the general’s duty for a time on one ground or 
another. It was part of the duty to read the English newspapers to 
the King, whose eyesight was not of the best. ‘‘ Often and often in 
the middle of a speech in the House of Lords or the House of 
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Commons, I saw his Majesty’s eyes close and head nod. I then at 
first used to stop, when it was a case of ‘the silence awoke the little 
judge ;’ and his Majesty, pretending he was shutting his eyes to 
listen, used to say, ‘Go on’; so, after one or two instances of this, 
I used to continue to read Lord So-and-So’s speech, even though my 
royal Master began to snore. When I came to an end, and was 
silent, he always said ‘Go on,’ and if I announced ‘ That’s all, sir,’ 
he used to say, ‘Ah, very interesting! Now see what’s o’clock ; I 
think it must be time for the Commandant.’ ” 

“If I told him, ‘ No, sir, it’s only half-past ten,’ or, ‘It wants 
twenty minutes to eleven,’ his Majesty would say, 

** Well, doctor, now let us have a look at the police reports ; there’s 
always something striking there—there one sees life and character.’ 
And I must say that his Majesty was ‘really interested, and, often as 
I found him go to sleep overa debate, I never remember him to have 
napped over a police report.” 

Of the court-balls, where everyone, even the ladies, went accord- 
ing to military rank, the fair dames becoming for the nonce generals 
and colonels, and even majors and captains, Mr. Wilkinson has 
some funny stories to tell ; but none of them surpasses in fun that 
of the consternation caused among the strict military-governed ladies 
of Hanover, when some Scottish gentleman appeared there in the 
Highland full-dress. “ A little German baroness, too old and ugly, 
one might have thought, to have had any scruples or prejudices of 
delicacy in such a case, exclaimed ‘Ach! ih! wasistdas? Auf einem 
Hofball! In Damengesellschaft! Dicke, haarige, scheussliche, 
nackte Beine! Das ist sonderbar, nicht zu sagen gemein. Und 
das erlaubt die Kénigin Victoria.’” ! 

Perhaps still more attractive is the picture given of a children’s 
ball at the Chaplain’s Quarters at Herrenhausen, at which the King, 
the Crown Prince and Princess, with their children, all self-invited, 
attended. “It was indeed charming to watch the stern old man, as 
so many thought him, stretching out his arms to catch some little one 
as they rushed past him, and, in that utter absence of fear or thought 
of whose presence they were in, actually clung around his Majesty’s 
leg (as I saw one) to make the turning-point of the race a few of 
them were running. One of four years old—it happened to be my 
own daughter—the King entrapped and raised up and kissed her ; 
and his Majesty was, I hope, too blind to see what a face she 


1 «Oh, gracious! What is that? Atacourtball! In ladies’ society! Thick, 
hairy, horrid, naked legs! That is toomuch of agoodthing! That is out of the 
way, not to say vulgar! And that is allowed by Queen Victoria!” 
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made, and how she wiped her cheek which had been tickled by the 
long white moustache. She ran up to me and said, 

“¢Oh, papa, what a Loch (hole) he’s got in his Kopf (head) !’ 

“ This remark from the little child, who, in the moment of being 
taken up and kissed, saw the awful indentation which everybody who 
remembers the King knows his Majesty had on his head, was a 
strong confirmation of Sir Everard Home’s evidence at the inquest— 
‘ that the would-be assassin (Selles) had given his Majesty a fearful 
blow with the sabre, which smashed the skull so that the brain was 
seen pulsating.’” 

We referred to Temple, the King’s coachman, and certainly 
when the King and the coachman were together two “ characters” 
were face to face ; and the coachman in that point of view, with 
his “contract” and his dislike “of them foreigners,” and his beer- 
drinking, beef-eating propensities, did not suffer beside his master. 
Mr. Wilkinson has made a most interesting and touching chapter on 
this John Bull. Here is one characteristic anecdote :— 

“The King sent for Temple one day in the middle of a very cold 
winter, when his Majesty had not.been well, and had not driven out 
for some weeks. 

“*¢ How’s this, Temple, I hear my horses look very rough and 
unsightly. What have you been doing?’ 

“¢ Well, sir, if they’ve telled your Majesty that, they’ve either 
telled your Majesty a lie, or they’ve made a mistake between my 
horses and my terrier dogs.’ 

“* Well, well,’ said the King, ‘let me see them this afternoon.’ 

“Temple duly appeared at the window (his Majesty lived on the 
ground floor). He drove the six horses, the two in front with postil- 
lions, in a most stately way, and at a slow trot, up and down the street, 
and stopped before the palace. He never turned his head, but waited 
for due criticism, and then, when ordered, drove away in the same 
slow, stately style. The horses looked magnificent ; coats as smooth 
as in summer time, harness and carriage in perfection, fit to drive up 
our Mall to Buckingham Palace in the season, What the informer 
got I know not, but I know that Temple got whatever he wanted 
after that. 

“The Hof-Marshal was always growling about the immense cost 
of Temple and his establishment every time pay-day came round. 

*** Contract,’ said Temple. ‘Contract’sa contract. Even a 
doctor keeps his contract.’ ” 

“ A doctor was, I believe,” adds Mr, Wilkinson, “in the lowest 
scale in Temple's idea.” 
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It lies beyond our province here to refer to the humorous sketch 
of Caroline Herschel, or to the admirable portrait of Jenny Lind ; but 
readers who, precure the book will find that it is not only courtly but 
becomes truly human, and the old King seen in many lights, with 
all his faults, oddities, and gruffnesses, comes out more attractively 
than might have been expected, without much of gloss or varnish, 
which the customs and the flatteries of courts are so apt to produce 
or to confirm, Such is the true service of biography. 

ALEX. H. JAPP. 
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TREE LORE, 


IKE all other objects of nature, trees have played an important 
part in the education of humanity, influencing belief and 
custom in a manner that may still be traced beyond the limits of 
barbarism. The identity of such beliefs and customs between our 
own peasants and savages, past or present, is indeed one of the many 
indications of the often disputed original savagery of mankind. 
There is a clear community of thought, for instance, between the 
Staffordshire labourer deeming it a dangerous thing to break a bough 
from an ash tree, or the Saxon peasant, with folded hands and bared 
head, praying pardon of the elder tree before cutting it, and the African 
negro dropping palm oil on the ground for the spirit of the asorin 
tree, which he has cut, to lick up whilst he himself makes good his 
escape. The Gallas of Abyssinia, who pay direct worship to their 
sacred tree Wodanabe, and pray to it for riches, health, and other 
blessings, or the Gauchos of South America reverencing with every 
kind of offering a solitary tree on the Pampas, are intellectually 
allied with our own forefathers against whose similar religion the early 
Christian missionaries waged such incessant warfare. The cathedrals 
of Metz and Strasburg are said to stand on ground where in former 
times stood the sacred grove; and in spite of the Benedicts and 
Bonifaces, who burnt or cut down with surprising impunity the tree- 
gods of our ancestors, there are still amongst us persons who still see 
fit to pour libations of milk or beer over the roots of certain demi- 
gods of the forest. 

There is no part of the world where travellers have not noticed 
trees hung all over with rags and other things ; and it has been 
suggested that the origin of this custom was the idea that sufferers 
from disease might in this way transfer their malady from themselves 
to any hapless person who might pass the tree. But it accords better 
with all the accounts of trees so decorated to regard the hangings as 
direct votive offerings to the tree itself ; for it is not merely pieces of 
clothing that are suspended, but iron or brass trinkets, reindeer hides, 
kettles, spoons, and even articles of food. And all these customs 
connected with the worship of trees, or implying a belief in their 
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divinity, may be traced back simply to the old primitive thought 
which ascribed to trees, as to other objects, actual human attributes 
and a conscious personality : a state of thought for the existence of 
which there is abundant evidence, and which may be fitly illustrated 
by the following absurd stories from Samoa. 

Tutunga, the paper mulberry, and Salato, a stinging tree, were 
originally two brothers who quarrelled about boundaries, and whose 
parents, to whom they referred the matter, decided that the two 
should separate, and that Salato should go farther inland, and be 
sacred and respected, whilst Tutunga should be liable to be cut and 
skinned and made to cover the bodies of men. And so it came 
to pass, for whilst the paper mulberry is made into cloth, Salato is so 
sacred that no one dares to touch it. 

Again, Toa and Pale were brothers, who, wishing to escape from 
a cannibal king of Fiji, fled to the bush and became trees. Know- 
ing that a party were coming to the woods to look for a straight tree, 
wherewith to make the keel of a new royal canoe, Pale changed 
himself into a crooked stick overrun with creepers, whilst Toa, 
against his brother’s advice and to his own detriment, became a tall 
tree. 

So in India the Toolusee plant, to which the Hindoos erect pillars 
near their houses, and whose wood and leaves they regard as sacred, 
was originally a very religious lady who prayed to Vishnu that she 
might become his wife, and was for that, by Lukshnee, Vishnu’s prior 
wife, changed into the plant which is now so piously revered. 

The principal part played by trees in popular mythology is in 
connection with transformation scenes of this sort, there being ob- 
viously no greater difficulty in conceiving the sudden conversion of 
a human being into a tree than into a rock ora star. In the Tirol 
you may still see an Alpine rose, which sprang from the blood of a 
girl who in the defence of her innocence lost her life. Then there is 
an Austrian tale of a girl whom, for falling in love with a soldier, her 
mother cursed into a maple tree ; her body became rough, her skin 
turned to bark, her hands to branches, and her hair to leaves. Near 
Nuremberg are three trees which were originally maidens who decoyed 
strangers to a wood and there robbed and murdered them : they were 
at last struck by lightning, and turned into trees, and their cries may 
still sometimes be heard after the evening’s bells have ceased to ring. 
In a certain state of culture there is nothing incredible in this kind of 
occurrence. 

All through the middle ages stories of conversion into trees 
abound. An Alsatian girl, praying constantly to the Virgin that she 
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may remain unmarried, is turned into a lime tree which stands near a 
church dedicated to the Virgin. Or, again, Charlemagne, having 
defeated and slaughtered a number of Saracens, wishes to bury both 
friends and foes, yet to separate the Christians from the infidels ; in 
his perplexity he prays earnestly one night, and the next morning 
beholds the bodies of the enemy changed into thorn trees. And there 
is the story of the two lovers in the old ballad preserved in Percy’s 


Reliques :— 
Margaret was buried in the lower chancel, 


And William in the higher ; 

Out of her breast there sprang a rose, 
And out of his a briar, 

They grew till they grew unto the church top, 
And then they could grow no higher, 

And there they tied in a true lovers’ knot, 
Which made all the people admire. 


The old German story of Tristran and Isolde, who after death 
reunite as trees in the churchyard, corresponds in the main idea with 
the tale of William and Margaret ; and a story from Afghanistan may 
be compared with both. The hostility of the parents of two lovers 
proving a bar to their union, the lady was married toa man for whom 
she had no affection. She planted two flowers in her garden, and 
called them respectively after her lover and her husband. One 
morning the lover’s flower was faded, and that very day the lady’s 
husband announced to her that he had killed him in fight. Thereupon 
she died, and was buried near her lover. From the spot two trees 
sprang, the interlacing of whose branches pointed to the reunion of 
the lovers in a continued arboreal existence. 

Also from China a similar story comes. A certain Chinese king, 
coveting the wife of his secretary, imprisoned and killed the latter. 
The widow, to escape from the king, threw herself down from a high 
terrace, and so died, begging the king in a letter to let her corpse be 
buried with her husband’s. ‘This favour the monarch refused, and 
had them buried at some distance apart from one another. But it 
was of no avail, for that night two cedars sprang up, which in a few 
days had made such progress in growth that both their roots below 
and their branches above met and intermingled. 

There is also a Roumanian legend of two lovers, who, having been 
buried together in a cemetery, embraced shortly afterwards in the 
forms respectively of a pine tree and a vine. So that this type of 
tree legend seems to be very widely spread over the world, illustrating 
the remarkable mental uniformity of different races from which such 
childish traditions spring. 
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Many of the old classical stories of Greek and Roman mythology 
have really no higher interest and probably no deeper meaning than 
the foregoing legends. The nymph Myrsine, at first the favourite, 
and then, for her superior running powers, the rival of the goddess 
Athene, being killed by the latter became the first myrtle, in that form 
keeping the gods in mind of the crime of the goddess. 

Cypresses in Greek fancy were certain tall girls, of whose dancing 
powers, when compared with their own, the goddesses were so jealous 
that they threw them into a marsh, where they died and were changed 
into cypresses, tall as they had been in their human shape. The 
elder tree was originally a famous Hamadryad of Arcadia, saved 
by change into that form at the hands of Diana from the importunate 
attentions of the god Pan. The pine-fir was a nymph, beloved 
of both Pan and Boreas; the preference of the nymph for the 
former led to her murder by the other; and the gods in pity 
changed her into a tree, which continued to weep when Boreas 
blew and whose tears might still be seen in the drops that exuded 
from the trunk. The laurel, of course, was Daphne, changed by 
the gods into a tree, to save her from the pursuit of Apollo. 

This latter story has been compared with the Vedic myth of 
. Urvaci, the nymph pursued by the Prince Puravanas ; and the two 
names respectively being taken to mean the Dawn and the Sun, we 
are assured that the story of Daphne and Apollo must also allude to 
the pursuit of the dawn by the solarorb, But itis not always Apollo 
who pursues ; sometimes it is Pan, sometimes a merely human lover. 
And as the pursuer cannot always be resolved into the sun, so it is 
often equally impossible, with whatever philological ingenuity, toresolve 
the pursued into the dawn. Hence if some myths of the sort do not 
refer to the sun and the dawn, is it not possible that few, if any, really 
do, and that the pursuit of Daphne by Apollo is simply the story of the 
pursuit of a maiden by a god? When it was not thought impossible 
for gods to love mortals, what more natural than that stories should 
abound of importunate deities pursuing human damsels, and of those 
damsels owing their escape to that unfailing resource of all primitive 
story-tellers, namely, instantaneous transformation? Surely this is a 
more natural origin for such stories than forgetfulness of the meaning 
of words meaning sun and dawn. The latter cause, though it might 
add to the number of such stories, seems in no sense necessary to 
account for their existence. In fact their existence hardly seems to 
call for explanation at ali ; their absence would call for it much more. 

Writers who favour the solar interpretation of mythology see of 
course the difficulty of a merely partial application of their theory, and 
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therefore as a rule they apply it with indiscriminate hardihood to 
everything of the sort that demands explanation. If, for instance, it is 
in the empty trunk of an oak that the Dioscuri hide themselves from 
their enemies, we are told by Signor de Gubernatis that the oak here 
seems to represent the tree of night where the evening hides, and 
whence the light of day issues every morning. If in the Kalevalaa 
dwarf from the sea, who becomes afterwards a giant, tears up an 
oak tree planted by the son of the solar orb, the tree is said to be 
the dawn itself, whilst the dwarf means really the sun, which chases 
away the dawn and tears up the tree that represents it. If Phyllis, 
abandoned by Demophoon, hangs herself upon an almond tree, and 
an almond tree springs from her tomb, leaveless till Demophoon 
comes to embrace it, Demophoon evidently refers to the spring sun, 
whilst Phyllis as evidently represents winter, the funereal season of the 
year. According to an Andalusian legend the Virgin and her family 
came once to an orange tree guarded by a blind man. The latter had 
his sight restored on granting an orange apiece to each member of 
the Holy Family. Here, again, ‘‘ the myth is clear. The blind man 
here is the night which guards the trees of the Hesperides, which 
receives the setting sun and makes appear the moon, As soon as 
one has gathered the fruits of the lunar tree, the night disappears, 
the blind receives his sight, the sun of morning, which sees and 
makes see, illumines again the horizon.” 

One can only suggest, with reference to such a method of interpre- 
tation that “the fruits of the lunar tree” most fitly to be gathered of it 
would be the watchful supervision of a lunatic asylum. Why, ia the 
name of all that is sensible, resort to these far-fetched explanations, 
when the story itself is its own sufficient explanation? What more 
natural than that the Dioscuri, if they needed a hiding-place, should 
resort to a hollow oak tree; or that Phyllis, deserted by her lover, 
should hang herself and be transformed into atree? It is allin strict 
accordance with the elementary rules of primitive story telling. There 
is no mystery save that which is of the mythologists’ own making. No 
absurdities or incongruities of mythology require explanation if we 
are but content to regard the primitive human mind as naturally 
blossoming in the direction of the absurd. It is only the assumption 
that mankind started in the world with'a complete set of theo- 
logical and other truths, which throws any obscurity over the matter 
at all ; and for this assumption where are the arguments? 

A survival of the notion that trees might be transformed human 
beings is traceable in the qualities of human consciousness still 
popularly attributed to them. They are silent but severe judges of 
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human misconduct. Many a lime or oak has ceased to put forth leaves 
after witnessing a treasonable conspiracy hatched beneath its branches. 
Three ladies having left a certain wood to a German parish on con- 
dition that the church bells should ring every day for evening prayer, 
the trees all withered when the authorities suspended the practice, 
and only recovered when they resumed it. 

Often, too, they attest the innocence of an injured mortal. Near 
an old German castle is a lime, which a boy, accused of killing his 
master, planted with its head in the earth, to attest his innocence if 
it grew and flourished. Two friends were attacked by robbers in a 
wood, and one of them was killed. The robbers having been put to 
flight by a flash of lightning, the surviving friend, found kneeling at 
the side of his dead companion, was condemned to death for his 
murder. On his way to execution he planted a stick which he 
adjured to take root and grow if he was innocent; as, of course, it is 
proved that he was by the beautiful apple tree that the stick became. 
Somewhat similar is the account of the Luther-elm near Worms. A 
bigoted old Catholic lady, planting a stick in the ground, declared 
her resolution not to accept the new faith till that dry stick became 
green. The fact that it did so proves the interest taken by trees in 
the preservation of orthodoxy ; but it would seem that the elm tree 
takes a special interest in matters of this sort, for is not the elm tree 
the symbol of St. Zenobius, because, when the coffin of that saint 
was carried past it, a dry elm tree suddenly burst into leaf? 

Another way by which trees reveal their inherent sympathy with 
humanity is by bleeding. Both Virgil and Ovid tell the story of 
Polydore, one of Priam’s sons, entrusted to the care of a king of 
Thrace, and by him killed after the taking of Troy; from his grave 
there grew a myrtle, which, when Eneas plucked its boughs, bled in 
a purely human fashion, much to that hero’s dismay. The present 
writer himself has searched for an oak tree in a Surrey wood which 
was said to show a blood-red sap in memory of a murder committed 
in its vicinity. At all events, if a deed of blood had been committed 
near the spot, the tree in question had forgotten all about it, for no 
blood issued from its wound, and a disbelief in bleeding trees had to 
add itself to many another negative conclusion. 

The peculiarities, no less than the existence, of trees admit of 
mythological explanation ; and strangely absurd those explanations 
often are. Here, for instance, is one of the jagged form of the oak 
leaves, an explanation of the same order as that which traces the 
minute holes in the leaves of the St. John’s wort to the needle with 
which the devil pricked it as a punishment for its devil-dispelling 
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powers. The devil agreed with a man that he should have the 
latter’s soul at the time when the oak leaves fell; but when he came 
to look at the oak in the autumn, he found it still in leaf, nor did it 
part with its old leaves till the new ones began to sprout. In his 
rage and disappointment he scratched the leaves so vehemently 
that they have been in consequence jagged ever since. 

Here again is a German tale to account for the pendulous form 
of the branches of fir trees. When the disciples and their Master 
were travelling in the Voightland, it began to rain ; the disciples 
took shelter under a fir tree, vainly entreating their Master to do the 
same, but the tree shaking its branches as soon as they were beneath 
it, wetted them to the skin ; for which reason it has hung its boughs 
in shame and ignominy ever since. 

The Chinese call the cocoa-nut by a word which means “ the 
head of Prince Yue.” This was an unfortunate prince whose head 
was cut off by another prince and hung uponatree. There it became 
a cocoa-nut, on which may still be seen the two eyes of the slaugh- 
tered prince. 

So, again, the aspen leaves are condemned to perpetual trembling 
because it gave its wood to make the Cross, or because it did not, 
like other trees, tremble at the time of the Crucifixion. Why does 
the willow weep? Because it has never been able to look upwards, 
since it was used as a scourge just before the Crucifixion. Why does 
the broom crackle so when it is burnt? Because, say the Sicilians, 
the noise it made in the garden of Gethsemane led to the surprise, 
and the noise it made then it was doomed to make to all eternity 
whenever it was consigned to the flames. Thus as it is with flowers, 
and stars, and stones, so it is with trees ; all are made to play some 
part in that vast but little studied mythology which has grown up 
round Christianity just as it did round the fundamental beliefs of 
Greeks or Buddhists, showing us how those beliefs are influenced 
and modified in order to account satisfactorily for all that requires 
explanation in the natural world outside them. 

But there is yet another point in which trees may be compared 
with flowers or stones in popular belief ; and that is in the magical or 
talismanic virtues ascribed to them. In Sicily the elder is deemed 
to be fatal to serpents, and to have the power of warding off robbers; 
and perhaps that is why people still take their hat off to that tree in 
the Tirol. In Russia, too, it is thought to drive off evil spirits. The 
laurel is well known for the prophetic gifts it confers. 

In Sweden boughs of the willow picked before sunrise protect 
cattle for a whole year from witchcraft : a virtue which in Silesia is 
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attributed to the fir tree. Other trees ward off diseases or thunder- 
storms, and, in short, perform all the sundry good offices that can 
fairly be expected of talismans, 

Do these virtues flow from the divinity of the trees, or is their 
divinity an inference founded on their virtues? Probably neither 
belief is really a sequel of the other, but both originated contempo- 
raneously in far off primitive times. The divinity or sacredness of 
trees would of itself be a natural consequence of attributing to them 
human feelings, the thought of a tree as a man passing obviously into 
the thought of it as something more than man, that is, as a god; 
and the virtues and powers commonly associated with sorcerers, who 
perhaps gave the first model for conceptions of the divine, would 
naturally attach also to trees, already credited with faculties similar 
to those of the sorcerer or the god. 

Another result of the human aspect under which trees were origi- 
nally regarded is the not uncommon idea that man himself has had 
an arboreal origin. As many tribes trace their pedigree or that of 
the human race back to some ancestral lower animal, so do others to 
some ancestral tree. The Sioux Indians said that two trees had 
stood in one place for a long time, till a great snake came and gnawed 
their roots, when they moved away in the form of men and founded 
the race. So in the old creation-myth of Persia, Maschia and 
Maschiana, the first human pair, sprang from a tree which was at first 
single, and then separated. Nothing is too absurd or impossible for 
primitive mythology. 

Whether the tree is regarded itself as a deity or as the abode of 
a deity it would obviously be idle to inquire. Probably the distinc- 
tion between the two conceptions would not present itself clearly to 
primitive thought, though the distinction appears later, as in the case 
of the tree-spirit for whom, as distinct from the tree, the negro pours 
palm oil on the ground. When the distinction does appear, and we 
meet with clearly defined conceptions of the spirit of the tree or of 
the larger whole, the forest, we are far advanced on the road towards 
demonology and the belief in devils. It is an interesting speculation 
whether in a world entirely destitute of trees the curious idea of a 
demon or devil would ever have taken its place in the mental equip- 
ment of our race. Would the personification of the night or the 
storm-cloud have been sufficient alone? 

At all events it can be shown how trees have lent their aid in this 
matter. Anyone who has ever lost his way in a forest on a dark 
night may form some faint conception of the impressions of gloom 


and terror with which a pathless forest would be calculated to 
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inspire the mind of men in an earlier and ruder age. Alike the 
sounds as the stillness of the forest would suggest the presence of 
invisible but malicious beings ; and accordingly we find few, if any, 
rude tribes that have not freely accepted the inference. The natives 
of Brazil believe in and dread a wood-spirit which decoys men after 
it, and then vanishes with mocking laughter when they have lost 
themselves in the forest. The Kamschadal devil, the crafty and 
deceitful Kanna, dwells in a certain alder, where the Kamschadals 
yearly shoot, or used to shoot, him with arrows. To the Australian 
black, the rustling of the wind in the trees is the voice of Koppa, the 
bad spirit, to whom the dead belong, and to whom the living hold 
forth their spears to pacify his wrath. In the Hervey Islands, when 
Ono felled the famous iron-wood tree, he all but fell a victim to the 
terrible teeth of the fierce-visaged evil spirit Vaotere whom the tree 
really impersonated. ‘The Malays of Malacca dread the demons of 
the trees who send all sorts of maladies; and so apparently do the 
Dyaks of Borneo, who leave bits of their clothes in the forest, in the 
hope of thus escaping the jungle fever. And as the Finns still fear 
the forest-spirit, whose terrible voice they hear anon, so are the natives 
of Senegambia terrified by the hairy demons of the forest, the long- 
branching trees, that send them fevers and other calamities. 

This of course is only a portion of the evidence which proves how 
closely in the lower culture the belief in evil spirits, or an Evil Spirit, 
is associated with the life of the forest. The poet Goethe once drew 
attention to the difference in human character and superstition likely 
to result from the surroundings of bright trees like the birch or the 
lime, and gloomy trees like the firorthe yew. Butin old times, when 
forests were much more extensive than now, all trees must, from their 
mass, have had a depressing influence, and every wood must have 
been a Black Forest ; and the theory, that it is to this influence that 
we mainly owe the origin of our belief, or old belief, in devils, well 
supported as it has been shown to be from the religious fears of the 
lower races of the earth, may now be shown to derive still further 
support from the tree lore of modern peasant Europe. 

From the Tirol, from Switzerland, from Germany, or from Brittany, 
come well-ascertained accounts of the popular belief in certain wild 
spirits of the wood, who are painted in all the most frightful shapes 
the imagination can suggest, and are characterised by their delight in 
every possible form of malevolence. They kidnap and devour child- 
ren, bewitch the cattle, and lead men to lose their way in the forest. 
They can assume any size, from the most diminutive to the most 
gigantic ; nor is any form of bird or beast an impossible impersonation 
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of them. The Skongman, the forest-spirit of Sweden, is like a man, 
but tall as the highest tree ; he decoys men into the wood, and, 
when they have hopelessly lost their way and begin to weep for fear, 
leaves them with mocking laughter. The conception is well nigh 
identical with that found among the natives of the forests of Brazil, 
showing with what uniformity similar conditions produce similar 
effects on the human mind. But the Russian spirits Ljeschi (from a 
Polish word for wood) are even more significant ; for not only are the 
usual diabolical attributes assigned to them, such as the leading of 
men astray, or the sending to them of sickness, but also the conven- 
tional diabolical features. Their bodies are after the human pattern, 
but they have the ears and horns of goats, their feet are cloven, 
and their fingers end in claws. The Russian wood-spirit is in 
fact the Devil of medizval imagination, and nothing else—a fact 
which strongly supports the inference that it is from the wood 
and from the wind rustling over the tree-tops that the idea of the 
supernatural agency of devils first took possession of the imagination 
of mankind. 

It is in no way inconsistent with this theory that besides devils of 
the forest there are those of the air or the water. The conception is 
one which would have met with no barrier to the extension of its 
dominions, and the devil of the tree or forest would from the first 
be closely associated with, if at all distinguished from, the spirit that 
moved in the trees, and was powerful enough to overturn them. In 
this way the wild spirits of the woods would pass insensibly into 
those spirits of the air which our ancestors identified with the Wild 
Huntsman, and which English peasants still often hear when they 
listen to the passage of the Seven Whistlers. 

Truth requires that we should have these thoughts in connection 
with trees, but we may conjure up pleasanter associations by way of 
antidote. We may dismiss the diabolical aspect of primitive dendro- 
latry, or the insipid transformation tales of classical mythology, and 
dwell instead on the share trees have had in human history as the 
friends or benefactors of our race. The cypress may remind us not 
only of the tall daughters of Eteocles, or the youth beloved of Apollo, 
but of the temples of the Persian Zoroaster, before which it stood as 
the symbol of the sacred fire-flame, and as the emblem of eternity. 
For the latter reason the ancients used to plant a cypress at the 
birth of their daughters, by way of wishing them a long life, not, as 
Signor de Gubernatis suggests (who, where he does not see a solar, 
invariably sees a phallic emblem), with any reference to their possible 
masters in the future. Under the broad shade of the plane tree we 
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may think gratefully of Lord Bacon, who is said to have introduced 
it from Constantinople! ; or, if statesmen, of Themistocles, the great 
Athenian, who compared himself to that tree, to which his countrymen 
would run for refuge in stormy weather, but which they would 
speedily desert as soon as the sky was clear. Our sycamores may 
remind us of Mary Queen of Scots, who brought over a slip from 
which so many others have sprung. The cherry we owe to the 
Roman general Lucullus, who introduced it into Europe, whence 
Sir Walter Raleigh imported it into Ireland. The yew may speak 
to us of the famous bows, on which, in former times, our military 
greatness rested, as the ash tree may of our ancient spears: or, 
turning from military to literary associations, the beech tree, the 
German Buche, contains the key to the origin of our word doo, for 
the Buchstabe, or letter, was originally a strip of the beech bark, on 
which the Germans of old cut signs to represent words, for the better 
remembrance of events. 

So, on the whole, the conclusion must be in favour of the 
advantages as compared with the disadvantages we have derived 
from the denizens of the forest. The summing-up must be in their 
favour. It is of course conceivable that it might have happened 
everywhere, as it has in the Russian steppes, that in the vegetable 
struggle for existence, grasses which grow to thirty or forty feet might 
have finally triumphed over every form of tree development. How 
great might then have been the difference in the mental history of 
mankind! We might have been spared that frightful belief in an 
ubiquitous personified malevolence which so tortured our ancestors 
and still tortures too many of our contemporaries ; but against this 
gain, incalculable it may be, we should have to set so many losses, 
that no other conclusion would seem really tenable than that the 
victory of the trees over the grasses has been to the greater benefit of 
humanity, 

J. A. FARRER, 


1 Strutt, Sy/va Britannica, 110, 
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A SUMMER'S REMINISCENCE. 


VERY year we see a visible decrease in bird life upon the 
Norfolk rivers and “ broads,” and several of the fauna of the 
district, which were a few years ago comparatively common, are now 
almost extinct. I was forcibly reminded of the fact the other day 
when I was shown a brace of bittern, but the particular neighbourhood 
in which they were shot is unknown to me. It is not my intention to 
deal entirely with rare aves, because, if I did, this sketch would prove 
uninteresting to a great many readers, but I will allude to other 
“ birds,” which are migratory also. Long before the “ broads ” became 
a fashionable and popular resort during the summer months, wild fowl 
of every species and description were the only visitors to those de- 
lightful waters, with the exception, perhaps, of the stealthy poacher 
who went about his work among the finny tribe quietly, and caused 
but a very slight flutter of excitement among the feathered community, 
Perchance a wicked wherryman would occasionally take a quiet 
pot shot or two at the feathered flock—it was a heterogeneous tribe— 
when no one was looking, and the old fowling-piece would be as 
surreptitiously placed beneath the cabin floor, in order to avoid the 
possibility of unpleasant questions being asked by official-looking 
individuals when the wherry was moored alongside a public quay. 
The little “broads,” formerly environed by tall towering reeds, 
which effectively shut out the view from curious, meddling eyes, were 
the breeding-places for the birds, while the low, swampy, marshy land 
was a favourite rendezvous for the 4ife of fowl society. The use of 
steam power to drain the marshes has almost prevented any large 
overflow of water, except in certain districts contiguous to the river, 
while in many instances land has been reclaimed. Reeds have become 
valuable property, and being periodically cut down, have revealed the 
secret hiding-places of the feathered tribe, and the lonely places 
where they “did mostly congregate.” The advent of ‘‘ Charlie” (a more 
respectable relation of the well known ’Arry) upon the Norfolk 
“broads,” has had a wonderful effect upon the fowl, and has also affected 
the common necessaries of river life—by which I mean food and 
other necessaries. The solitary bittern, in common with others of 
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his race, has been startled by the appearance of gorgeous costumes 
utterly foreign to the neighbourhood, by shouts and cries equally 
peculiar; their haunts have been invaded and utterly shattered 
by trampling reckless feet, their solitude broken by noisy laughter 
and rough horse-play, rude hands and inquisitive eyes have been 
thrust into strictly private openings in the reeds or banks, which were 
from time immemorial the honoured trysting-places for enamoured 
couples. The murderous sound of fire-arms became unbearable, and 
the quiet little bits of water have been ruffled by the splash of 
the ruthless shot as it came crashing through the brakes and wild 
grass and waving reeds, spreading consternation at everyyard. A reign 
of terror had commenced, and from this, and other causes connected 
with it, the number of wild fowl have sensibly decreased ; and 
although there may still be secluded spots here and there, where the 
old peaceful spirit abides asin the good old days, they are few and 
far between and require a good deal of looking for. ‘The soft echoes of 
the summer night are shaken and vibrate with shrill cries. The 
sound of music is wafted to and fro on the evening zephyrs, while 
the sturdy chorus of voices and the splash of oars constitute a fitting 
accompaniment to the song. 

Lights from cabins blink and flicker over the waste of marsh 
and sedge ; sails, looking white and ghostly in the moonlight, are 
to be seen towering above the reeds, moving in a mysterious 
manner, the yacht being towed by unseen spirits upon the bank. 
Daylight breaks with a nice sailing breeze, and some fearful and 
wonderful navigation takes: place. Attired in all the colours of 
the rainbow strange mariners appear at almost every bend of the 
river, their postures being equally varied. One lying full length 
along the cabin top ; another preparing the morning meal under 
the shade of the main-sail ; another pretending to fish, but is too 
hot and too lazy to bait the hook. A fourth gazes dreamily at the 
verdant banks, all gloriously arrayed in their summer foliage, and at 
the bright dancing water as it glides past, broken gently by the iron- 
bound stem ; or listens to the musical tinkle of the water as it rubs 
against the carvel-built jolly-boat, towing astern, with about two 
feet of its keel exposed to view, owing to.the fact that a youth is 
sitting in the stern, engaged in the pleasing operation of dangling 
his feet in the cooling stream, looking intently at an approaching 
wherry, the big brown sail of which stands out distinct and dark 
like a blot on the horizon. Two of the crew are discussing the 
matutinal glass of beer in the cabin, where the air is hot and heavy 
with the smoke that comes in small clouds from the lips of the 
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smokers. But ever and anon the cool breeze from the main-sail 
disperses this, and, as the yacht heels over to the gentle morning 
breeze, a bundle of rugs and great-coats, used for bedding, come 
rolling down to leeward, disclosing the awful presence of a half- 
emptied bottle of whisky and some score cigars, the former having 
been evidently a prominent feature in the previous evening’s pro- 
gramme. A delightfully Bohemian breakfast is partaken of—some 
fresh butter and eggs having been procured from an adjacent river-side 
house—and the cooking utensils, plates, &c.,and the usual breakfast 
accessories having been stowed away, we notice that there are signs 
that the wind is dying and a scorching hot day is in prospect. The 
wherry, which has been creeping lazily up to us, is now alongside, 
and is only moving on the tide, her big sail hanging stiff and straight, 
like a monstrous sheet of brown paper, while the smoke from the 
chimney of the little cabin aft ascends perpendicularly, gradually 
forming a thin blue vein in the morning air, which is redolent with 
the perfumes gently wafted to us from smiling fields, all aglow with 
“‘ meadow-sweet ” and other field-flowers which crown the banks on 
either side of us, their simple beauty being reflected, like the sails of 
our craft, in the water below. Every breath of wind has gone, and 
the delightful silence is only broken by the cawing of the rooks and 
the measured tread of the wherryman, who, in spite of the increasing 
heat, works steadily at his quant. There is, what is called in nautical 
parlance, a “flat” calm, and the river lies before us like a mirror, 
the sun giving to its surface a dazzling brightness, which produces a 
tendency to sleep among the quiet votaries of the gentle art, who 
look up lazily as we creep pass, bestowing an envious glance 
at the cool shelter that our cabin affords. The wherryman has 
arrived at the conclusion that quanting is hard work, and has 
ceased his labours. A dead silence now ensues, and an inde- 
scribable feeling of delight and enjoyment possesses us. It is 
a peaceful scene, and I have seen many such, but I have not 
the power to. adequately describe them, neither have I the 
space at my disposal if my pen were at liberty. There are 
visitors to the “ broads,” however, who are not so innocent in their 
pursuits as the young gentlemen I have portrayed. This pecu- 
liarity arises from two causes, namely, a lack of good manners and a 
dangerously little knowledge of elementary navigation. Now, I do 
not wish my London readers who visit our delightful country to 
take my remarks as applying generally to London visitors ; on the 
contrary, I wish to particularise the persons to whom I especially 
allude, with a view to showing how their manners could be improved 
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and their presence among us respected. Fortunately the species of 
“young England ” I refer to is at present rare upon the rivers and 
“ broads ” in the summer-time. Suddenly let loose from close confine- 
ment in London, and with a comfortable sum of money each, a small 
party of young men hire a yacht and scorn the services of a man. 
They know how to hoist the sails, and one of them says he has 
steered a boat before. He is unanimously appointed helmsman for 
good or evil, and after a fashion he manages to sail the craft, but an 
impartial judge would certainly give it as his opinion that she sailed 
better when this metropolitan Ixion took his hand off the tiller. 
Emboldened by their success, they do not hesitate to. take as. many 
liberties with the adjacent land as they have done with the river, and 
one of them, emulating the character of Mr. Winkle, is the sports- 
man of the party. By virtue of this qualification he is no respecter 
of persons, and whether it is on board the yacht or on the “ ronds” 
the others stand an eqfal chance of being shot. With impudence 
and recklessness"born of common minds and pitiful ignorance, 
these worthies do not hesitate to blaze away at birds whenever they 
get the opportunity, and in the jolly-boat they explore the various 
“‘ broads” and indentations, displaying a refreshing disregard for the 
notice-boards they occasionally encounter. Neither do they confine 
their exploits to the water, for, having hauled the boat into a little 
creek, or moored her by the painter with a knot which is guaranteed 
to come untied at the smallest possible amount of tension, they 
depart on their mission of adventure, and, if they have not the gun 
with them, they frighten fowl by unearthly screams and cries, at the 
same time trampling down the cover, and generally executing a war 
dance, with a chorus illustrative of the adventures of “Charlie 
Dilke.” Disturbing peaceful fishermen, familiarly accosting other 
yachting parties, and levying blackmail upon young country girls by 
insinuations and apoplectic gestures, these corsairs continue their 
course, all of them on the best of good terms with themselves. 

Their career, however, is not an unchequered one, for their 
ignorance of simple navigation leads them into scrapes of all kinds, 
while the possibility of their being run down or running down some- 
one else is looked upon as a common accident, and at least twice a 
day comes within the bounds of probability. Missing stays is con- 
sidered a necessity, and with the jib-sheet made fast to windward, 
they struggle to push the yacht off the bank against which she is 
pressed by the wind. Getting hard and fast ashore, carrying away 
gear, getting aback, narrowly escaping collision, &c., &c., are matters 
of hourly occurrence, 
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If “things have riz” up the rivers, or, in polite language, if board 
and lodging, eggs and butter have gone up in price, it is because the 
unsophisticated landlord, after having supplied the necessaries or taken 
the money for the lunch, is accosted in this style, “ What, governor, 
only —— forall this ; why, you don’t half charge, we can’t get stuff 
half so cheap in any other place but Norfolk.” 

The end of it is, these gentry have created aspirations in the 
breast of Boniface, which he realises on every possible occasion by 
remembering the advice so temptingly offered to him to “ charge.” 

Still, there is little to complain about after all, because if things 
were absurdly low in price three or four years ago, one cannot 
expect them to remain so, when there is such a large and increased 
influx of visitors to the now celebrated “broads” and rivers of 
Norfolk. The riparian ownership of tidal waters is one thing, and 
a reckless disregard for property is another, and I feel sure that so 
far from wishing, or even attempting, to prevent the access of visitors 
to these delightful waters, the supposed owners thereof desire that 
the same freedom should be extended to the many hundreds of 
pleasure seekers who annually revel in the beauties of Norfolk river 
scenery. It is not necessary that strangers should go about armed 
in Norfolk, and those persons who have watched the behaviour of 
the natives will agree with me that they are well disposed towards 
“ foreigners,” and are always willing to render assistance when called 
upon to do so. Complaints have frequently emanated from those 
gentlemen interested in the keeping of Wroxham Broad, and 
apparently they have had just cause; therefore let us hope that these 
observations of mine, disinterested as they are, may have the effect 
of deterring unsophisticated youths from giving free exercise to their 
mischievous predilections while “doing” the Broads. 


ROWLAND GOODWIN. 
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FLIES: 
“THE HOSTS OF ACHOR.” 


“LIES and spiders are so naturally associated that having 
had the one for my subject the month before last, I can 
scarcely help having the other for my subject this month. To 
the fly the association is grim enough, and among the most 
appealing sounds in nature is the long-drawn cry of the captive 
shrilling its life out in the spider’s ear. And yet, extending a 
sufficient sympathy to the victims, I am tolerably content to know 
that the spinner’s toil has not been all in vain. When I see 
the glistening husk of an empty bluebottle hanging outside a cob- 
webbed chink, rattling like a calabash on a savage’s door-post, I drop 
the tributary tear to departed worth ; but remembering, anon, the 
burly trespasser that one slumberous afternoon in midsummer filled my 
room for an hour together with the intermittent horror of its buzz— 
as maddening in the suddenness of its cessations as in the hearti- 
ness of its recommencements, now quartering on the carpet, now 
liurtling about on the ceiling, everywhere by turns and nowhere 
long—I cannot but admire the kindliness of nature in bestowing on 
the poor spider the gift of spinning webs. 

Those who think that the foremost function of the poet is the 
drawing of morals should be content with the treatment which 
* flies ” receive in verse. 

At the outset, however, it should not be forgotten that, poetically, 
insect, vermin, and reptile are interchangeable terms. Thus despic- 
able humanity in general ; or specific classes of unpopular persons 
and unpopular callings; or individuals held in contempt—are each 
and all described indifferently as insect, vermin, reptile. But 
the first of these terms is used to denote the “ winged” variety of the 
obnoxious. Not as an invariable rule, of course, for poets' do not 
hesitate to speak of both vermin and reptiles as “by the light air 
upborne.” Still, asa broad distinction, insects mean in poetry winged 
insects, and still more specifically “ flies.” And though among these 
occasionally the butterfly, moth, dragon-fly, beetle, and other 
creatures are spoken of as flies, that word may be accepted as 


* See “* Poets’ Reptiles,” Gentleman's Magazine, Nov. 1885, 
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individualising the household insects, the domestic musca, and the 
bluebottle. Vanities and the transient and fleeting phases of 
human life are, of course, symbolised under the ephemerids—“ the 
swarm that in the noontide beam are born.” The May-fly, fire-fly, 
horse-fly, and so forth, are each used for their special purpose. But 
in the first place, and the majority of cases, the fly of poetry is the 
habitué of our window panes, the imagines Diavoli et hereticorum of 
Luther—in fact, the house-flies. 

So far by way of premise. Now the poet’s vermin and reptiles 
are “ engendered” of mud and slime—“ Swampy fens, where putre- 
faction into life ferments,’ and “hoary fens, in putrid streams 
emitting the living cloud of pestilence.” In this origin “insects” 
therefore share. “Sire of insects, mighty Sol !” says Prior, apostro- 
phising flies. It is “ the rank fly,” “ corruption’s insect-blights,” Pope’s 





Morning insects that in muck begun 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the setting sun, 


From such an origin, of course, only the vile can emanate and such as 

r have a natural sympathy with corruption. So in metaphor the fly 
represents, more frequently than any other class, the base-born and 
base, the maggot-bred and maggot-breeding. 


Of pension’d patriots and privileged slaves, 
That party-coloured mass, which nought can warm 
But quick corruption’s heat, whose ready swarm 
Spread their light wings in Bribery’s golden sky, 
Buzz for a period, lay their eggs, and die. 

Moore. 


Those gilded flies that, basking in the sunshine of a Court, 
Fatten on its corruption ! what are they ? 
The drones of the community ; they feed 
On the mechanic’s labour, 
Shelley. 


Oh ! that a verse had power and could command 
Far far away these flesh-flies of the land ; 

Who fatten without mercy on the fair, 

And suck, and leave a craving maggot there. 





Cotuper. 


Ye tinsel insects whom a court maintains, 
That count your beauties only by your stains, 
Spin all your cobwebs, 
| Lope. 


Pope, it is seen, mixes up butterfly, blue-bottle, and spider ; but 
then it is only Pope, and his meaning is obvious enough, 
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How curious, by the way, that want of generosity is in poets which 
makes them take every opportunity that offers to remind winged insects 
of their previous and more lowly stage of existence. One would almost 
have expected them, as moralists, to see the encouraging aspect of 
the transformation of caterpillars into butterflies, and grubs into flies, 
to have taught humility the lesson of hope, and industrious obscurity 
the gospel of rewards on this side the grave. The intermediate 
chrysalis stage is, again, most simply eloquent of patient expectancy 
based upon a perfect faith, The philosophers of old would have 
made much of these beautiful and profound parables,.and the many 
inspiriting readings they offerto the student. But the poets, so rarely 
as almost to justify my saying never, take heed of them. “The 
crawling worm that turns to summer fly” is a vermin, a reptile ; 
and the summer fly only a muck-worm in disguise, braving it like a 
harlot, in finery for half the day : 


Diseased, decayed, to take up half a crown 
Must mortgage her long scarf and mantua gown, 
Poor creature who, unheard of, as a fly 

In some dark hole must lie a whole half-year 


That, for one month, she tawdry may appear, 
Rochester. 


A masquerading maggot, a tawdry gaudy grub. And, say the poets, 
* blood will out.” The fine fly reveals in its progeny its own descent. 
It is bound to betray itself, and lay eggs which will turn to maggots. 
All this is very curious to me, and somewhat puzzling. 

However, to return to metaphors. Flies are “courtiers,” “ syco- 
phants,” “ beggars,” “ triflers,” “ rhymesters,” “ critics ”—everything 
in fact, that poets specially censure, and that are elsewhere described 
as “ vermin” or “ reptiles ”: 

You like the gaudy fly your wings display, 


And sip the sweets, and bask in your great patron’s day. 
Drydeét!, 


The nameless insects of a court. 
Thomson, 


Beggars like flies that oft return. 
Broome. 


Whether he measure earth, compute the sea, 
Weigh sunbeams, carve a fly, or spit a flea, 
The solemn trifler with his boasted skill 
Toils much, and is a solemn trifler still. 
Cowper. 
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Witlings, brisk fools, cursed with half-sense 
That stimulates their impotence, 
Who buzz in rhyme, and, like blind flies, 
Err with wings for want of eyes. : 
Green. 
The fly-critic deserves more than one quotation, so here are three, 
from Butler, Young, and Byron : 





Critics are like a kind of flies that breed 

In wild fig-trees ; and, when they’re grown up, feed 
Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind, 

And, by their nibbling on the outward rind, 

Open the pores ; and make way for the sun 

To ripen it sooner than he would have done, 


Slight peevish insects round a genius rise 
As a bright day awakes the world of flies ; 
With hearty malice, but with feeble wing. 
(To show they live) they flutter and they sting ; 
But as by depredations wasps proclaim 
The fairest fruit, so these the fairest fame. 


Humming, like flies, around the newest blaze 
The bluest of bluebottles you e’er saw, 
Teasing with blame, excruciating with praise. 


Youth hovering round dangerous temptation, and desire for 
beauty, have of course their poetical counterfeits in insects, that 
flutter into flames and rifle flowers. In the first catastrophe the moth 
is properly the usual victim, but sometimes the fly, as Ben Jonson’s 
simpleton, 

In his mistress’ flame, playing like a fly, 
Was turned to cinders by her eye. 


Or Byron’s “ youthful friend,” 


E’en now thou’rt nightly seen to add 
One insect to the fluttering crowd ; 

And still thy trifling heart is glad 

To join the vain and court the proud. 
There dost thou glide from fair to fair, 
Still simpering on with eager haste ; 

As flies along the gay parterre 

That taint the flowers they scarcely taste. 





A more original fancy than the majority is, however, Mackay’s : 


And there were other suitors, human flies, 
That ever drone and buzz at honey pots ; 
With busy wings, lank legs, and suckers dry, 
For want of golden sweets ; that long to light 
Upon the paths of widows richiy dower’d, 
And settle there ; insatiate as wasps 

That dig their feelers into luscious pears 

Or burrow into peach or apricot, 
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Mallett, too, finds in the bluebottle the suggestion for an excellent 

stanza : 
Still hov'ring round the fair at sixty-four, 
Unfit to love, unable to give o’er ; 
A flesh-fly, that just flutters on the wing, 
Awake to buzz, but not alive to sting ; 
Brisk where he cannot, backward where he can, 
The teasing ghost of the departed man. 

Is “insect” a good synonym for man? The poets think it is, 
but I confess I do not agree with them. Not because the word is 
itself absurd as applied to creatures with solidly continuous bodies 
like men and women (for poetry does not of necessity concern itself 
with the real meanings of words), but because I am no pessimist, 
and think much too well of my kind to allow that Auman beings 
are either reptiles, vermin, or insects. What “vermin” are I do 
not know. In Western America the Red Indians are called vermin 
by the blackguard whites. In Australia “wild horses” are vermin; 
so on the continent are wolves ; in our English game-preserves so 
are hawks, owls, jays, and weasels. Professional “ vermin ”-killers 
mean by the term moles andrats. Patent “vermin ”-killing powders 
and pastes are directed against blackbeetles and crickets. In 
hospitals “ vermin” means lice. So that anything between a Red 
Indian and a louse may be “ vermin.” 

But reptiles and insects are words which, outside of poetry and 
hyperbole, have exact meanings, and there is nothing in the nature 
of these creatures to make their name a term of reproach, or befitting 
as a synonym for worthless men. What has an underhanded, 
sneaking coward in common with the ineffable splendour of forest- 
ruling pythons? Where does the comparison begin between the 
cringing, malice-mongering wretch and the awfulness of the elegant 
and courageous vipers? Why are the mischicf-making and the 
worthless called by the name of harmless, useful toads? Does the 
crocodile properly illustrate small, pitiful hypocrisy? No: I cannot 
for myself admit that the baseness of humanity finds any reflection 
in reptiles ; nor yet ininsects. It is, of course, a gross degradation 
to a human being that he should so lose all appearance of reason in 
his conduct as to seem no better than an unreasoning insect. But 
meanwhile it should not be forgotten that in this declension of 
humanity from its own noble level there is no ground for making the 
insect sink with the man. Because a filthy man descends to the 
same pleasure in filth that a dung-beetle finds in the dunghill, is the 
latter dirty? Because he leaves his trail on everything he touches, 
is the snail to be abused for defiling? Because he taints whatever 
he settles on, is the fly as noisome as he? Surely not. The dung- 
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beetle, the snail, and the fly are on their proper plane, and are 
cleanly, industrious, and respectable. Whena human being delights 
to burrow and wallow in dirt, to beslime all he touches, to deface 
and besmear the beautiful, he dishonours his own reason, and 
becomes like something else, which is itself admirable, but for a 
man to resemble, shameful. It is in the act of resembling, and not 
the thing resembled, that the shamefulness lies, and where reproach 
should fall. Monkeys are as good as men. And yet, when men 
behave like monkeys, they deserve to be whipped out of human 
society. Does this sound irreconcilable ? To tell a man that he 
is no better than an ape does not necessarily imply that the ape is 
worse than he. It does not convey the compliment that he is as 
nimble, as clever, as moral, as good a husband and father as the 
ape. It simply means that his behaviour does not scem to be 
controlled by human reason. The ape gets none the worse from 
the man doing so. It remains what it is, a very admirable wild animal. 

Or, to call a man “a regular toad” is really to say that he is 
a remarkably sagacious, patient, hard-working, and very useful 
creature. But what is meant by the reproach is, that he is of a 
bloated, squat, and objectionable appearance, unsociable, hole- 
keeping. Well, even I do not think (in spite of what those who have 
kept toads as pets have to say) these creatures delectable in person 
—and I know persons who look very like toads, just as one knows 
people with profiles like sheep, horses, baboons, and so forth. But 
I certainly should not flatter any toad-resembling person if I found 
him stupid, or irritable, lazy, or mischievous, by saying he was a 
“regular toad.” 

However, all this by way of digression, a “spontaneous com- 
bustion ;” and to return to the original fact, which is, that poets, as a 
class, are of the opposite way of thinking ; and that when they detect 
a resemblance between a human act and an insect one, they transfer 
to the latter all the rest of the former’s weaknesses, failings, and vices. 

In direct association with man, the most familiar one is the fly 
that will not let you sleep. “I fain had slept but flies would buzz 
around” is not very poetical, but it is a very truthful incident. 
The other that gets into what you are drinking, and finds a Duke-of- 
Clarence death therein. Whence Quarles has this moral : 

The sun-delighting fly repairs at first 
To the full cup ; only to quench her thirst. 
But oftentimes she sports about the brink, 
And sips so long till she be drowned in drink. 
When wanton leisure shall present thine eye 
With lavish cups: Remember but the fly, 
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And the bluebottle that bangs into your room on sultry after- 
noons and bangs out again—a theme to which the faithful Hurdis 
rises : 

At the door 
Enters the flesh-fly, and with cheerful hum 
Invades the house interior : on the pane 
Thumps he and buzzes ; the resounding hall 
Travels again ; and with a bounce departs : 
Grateful remembrance leaving on the mind 
Of still enjoyment in the musing hour 
Of summer’s drowsy noon, and pleasing thought 
Oft interrupted by his brisk career. 


And the fly that settles on your face, and when you slap it does not 
get slapped : 


Impatient at the foul disgrace 
From insect of so mean a race ; 
And, plotting vengeance on his foe, 
With double fist he aims a blow : 
The nimble fly escaped by flight ; 
And skipp’d from this unequal fight. 
The impending blow with all its weight 
Fell on his own beloved pate. 
Somerville. 


The urchin on his way to school stalks the contemplative blue- 
bottle on the sunny wall with all the precautions a Red Indian 
would spend over a bear ; and, even then, the sudden whisk with 
which his hand goes all ascrape along the wall, proves as often as not 
unavailing. Either the fly was washing his face, and did not get up 
off the bricks soon enough, or else he was watching the urchin, as 
the wily bear often watches the Redskin, and was offtoo soon, But, 
whatever the reason, the fact remains that the bluebottle does not. 
Moreover, in flying away, it startles all the other flies for yards 
around, and the happy hunting grounds which the shiny-faced youth 
had found are suddenly desolated by his single misadventure, just as 
a prairie is emptied of its bison by the mischance of a rifle going 
off by accident. When grown up, the same boy continues to catch 
flies, or tries to. He buys gummy compositions, which he smears 


‘ upon paper, with the expectation that the insects will sit upon it and 


become entangled on the viscous surface and expire there. But he 
is doomed to disappointment wholesale, for the flies come and make 
prodigious meals off the gummy composition, and when they have 
done they walk round the edge of the plate with toothpicks in their 
mouths, as proud as old gentlemen in white waistcoats who have just 
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dined at a grand restaurant. Some of them eat too much, but they 
are not so mean-spirited as to show it, or to advertise the stuff that 
kills them ; for they creep away into remote places—tobacco-jars, 
jam-pots, tea-caddies, the family bible, anywhere—and turn over 
flat on their back, and fold their arms across their breasts, and 
die with the most decent composure possible. There is no triumph 
to be scored off such decease. The small things confided in man, 
and got poisoned for doing so. They thought, as it was intended 
they should, that the sticky papers were laid out for their refreshment, 
and partook of the cold collation with that artless trustfulness which, 
after all, is one of the most agreeable features of the wild world. But 
the adhesive stuff, neither liquid nor solid—an amphibious sort of 
mixture, so to speak—had been laid on guilefully, “and the same 
with intent to deceive,” and the flies therefore were as deliberately 
betrayed to their death as those guests of Jung Bahadur’s who were 
invited to supper, but beheaded before they had time to begin. As 
a specimen of hospitality, the treacled plate is execrable; as a 
practical joke, it is in the worst possible taste. 

So far, then, the association of flies and human beings, in the 
poets so characteristically prominent but in nature rather acci- 
dental, casual, and secondary. Far more important, naturally, is the 
association between the fly and spider. Each is the complement 
of the other ; each the corollary to the other’s proposition. From 
spider you deduce fly; it is arguing from the known to the known. 
The one is as implicit in the other as bride in bridegroom. You 
cannot imagine flies without spiders any more than you can imagine 
matter without form. They go together like substance and shadow. 
The idea of either alone is an absurdity, a negative quantity. Sub- 
tract flies from spiders and what remains? And this intimate 
relativity is not lost sight of by the poets; the literature of fly- 
spiderism is immense, as in my article on “ Arachne” I have already 
set forth. 

Their Fate sits toiling for them, three Fates in one, spinning, 
measuring, and cutting into lengths ; and there is a mathematical 
neutrality, a cold, calculated deliberateness about the spider as 
it works that is significant of assured success. How it tries each 
thread as it is finished, how practically it halts at each crossing of the - 
strands to secure the line, with what an air of “ Now I’m ready for 
dinner,” it takes its seat. 

Yet there are many delightful passages in poetry recognising the 
fact that occasionally the silly fly does zo¢ walk into the crafty spider’s 
parlour to gossip, and that it does sometimes break through “the 
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flimsie nette,” and make a triumphant escape, leaving the spider with 
a great deal of temper to make good and a large hole in the net as 
well. Thus Bloomfield enlarges on a bluebottle’s scrapes. It had 
escaped, it says, from a sparrow and then from a man’s hand, but 
flew “ with such ardour and glee” that it went headlong into a cob- 
web, with its owner at home : 


Who so fiercely came out 
Of his hole, that no doubt 
He expected that I was secure. 
But he found ’twould not do ; 
For I found my way through, 
Overjoyed at escaping, you're sure. 


Another association, hardly moré agreeable to the fly, is that with 
fish. Says Herbert : 

“You must lose a fly to catch a trout,” which is but poor con- 
Solation for the bait thus advantageously lost. However, they more 
often perish of their own act, when, “on the sunny shallows restinz,” 
they “tempt the watching fish to spring,” or when, as in Grahame, 
they provoke two fates in one: 

Dimpling the water glides, with here and there 

A glossy fly skimming in circlets gay 

The treacherous surface ; while the quick-eyed trout 
Watches his time to spring; or, from above, 

Some feather’d dam, purveying mid the boughs, 
Darts from her perch, and to her plumeless young 
Bears off the prize. 


That birds should eat flies does not, somehow, affect the poets. The 
spider is a crafty villain and a murderer, but “the sweet songster” 
that carries off insects to its “callow young” is only fulfilling a 
beautiful parental function. This is, of course, in a way as it should 
be, for if it were not for prejudices poetry would often be but flat 
stuff ; yet it is worth noting in passing. Owls are formally damned 
as fiendish for singing to their mates at night ; not so nightingales. 
Storks are complimented on eating frogs, but a wolf must not even 
look through the fence at mutton. 

Hitherto the fly has figured only in ‘its sadder aspects, as the 
creature of corruption and an emblem of the corrupt, the tormentor 
of man, the victim of spiders, the prey of fishes and of birds. But 
it has its gayer side as the persecutor of cattle and sheep, as what 
Hiawatha calls 
The stinging fly the Almo, 
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but which our poets address as “the breeze.” The poets positively 
revel in this insect. For herds and flocks are especially their delight ; 
and as it is impossible in summer to contemplate either one or the 
other without becoming aware of “ the breeze” at work among them, 
the fly is worth whole volumes. Both sheep and cattle are of a 
monotonous sort to watch. Unless outside influences operate, they 
are a dull lot. It is not often they originate any excitement. Their 
summum bonum is a complete placidity ; their Elysium meadows 
where something of the halcyon kind should brood perpetually. But 
even on poets such unruffled scenes would pall in time. Even 
Cowper and Wordsworth were annoyed by the uneventful tranquillity 
of cow-happiness. So “the breeze” comes as a boon and a blessing. 
The vagrant cur is acceptable as an incident ; the stranger animal 
from another herd is welcome; the calf a god-send to “ milky- 
mother” verse. But “the breeze”! What animation it at once 
imparts to the scene. “Teasing fly-time”! At ordinary times the 
herds are going to pasture or coming back, eating or reposing. They 
chew the cud and get milked. The heifer’s bell tinkles drowsily at 
times. Acowin the lane says “moo.” But the life is dull, say 
what you will; and if it had not been for “the fly that pricks the 
gadding neate,” I cannot imagine what some of our poets would have 
done for pastoral verse. No set of cows, let them be ever so varie- 
gated in colour, could well be sung of more than once if they only 
grazed and lay down. As a touch of Spring in a rural poem the 
‘placid beeves,” ‘ unworried in the meads,” are admirable once in a 
way and for all; and “the calm pleasures of the pasturing herds” 
complete the vernal scene very handsomely—if not recurring too 
frequéntly. 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 

There are forty feeding like one. 


But when Summer comes “ the breeze-fly ” comes with it, and great 
is the relief of poets. Good-bye to “the balm, of palpable and 
breathing calm.” The herds are now “restiess.” They rush from 
their tormentors into the water, and “standing knee-deep, scare off 
with sudden head reversed the insect swarm,” or “ fly with tufted 
tail erect to the shade,” “scampering madly.” The whole field is 
astir with swinging tails. Never still, the herd offers a perpetual 
succession of incidents to the poets, a kaleidoscope of cattle. 
Feeding becomes a running fight with gad-flies, and even the tranquil 
milking episode a skirmish ; 
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Even at the close of day 
Unruly cows with marked impatience stay, 
And vainly striving to escape their foes, 
The pail kick o’er. 


Nor do the sheep fare much better, “what time the new-shorn 
flock stand here and there, with huddled head, impatient of the fly.” 
For the shearers are just then at work, and 

The fretful ewe bemoans an equal share, 


Tormented with flies, her head she hides, 
Or angry brushes from her new-shorn sides, 


is a welcome touch of Summer, which the poets gratefully acknow- 
ledge by frequent use. The horse, too, with cruelly-cropped tail, 
commands the sympathy that is due: 

By the unclouded sun are hourly bred 

The bold assailants that surround thy head, 


Poor patient Ball! and, with insulting wing, 
Roar in thine ears, and dart the piercing sting. 


In thy behalf the crest-waved boughs avail 

More than thy short-clipt remnant of a tail, 

A moving mockery, a useless name, 

A living proof of cruelty and shame. 

Shame to the man, whatever name he bore, 

Who took from thee what man can ne’er restore 3 
Thy weapon of defence, thy chiefest good, 

When swarming flies contending suck thy blood. 


Why are flies so unpopular? That everybody dislikes them every- 
body knows. Luther hated them, and massacred them without 
mercy. He said they were “emissaries of Diabolus, and the ghosts 
of heretics,” because whenever he was reading a pious book they 
paraded about upon it to distract his attention, and soiled it. Long 
before Luther’s time, however, they were specially affiliated upon 
Beelzebub, the patriarch prince of bluebottles. The monks 
abominated them, and said they were immoral. Religious legends of 
the Talmud are to the discredit of the dipterous vagabond. The 
Mussulman brings his slipper down ona fly “in the name of the 
prophet.” In hot countries special engines are prepared for their 
discomfiture and destruction—prodigious whisks of horsehair or yak- 
tail, round flaps of leather attached to long handles of cane. Sancho 
Panza cursed them as being enemies to sleep; and all through 
Southern Europe they are under the ban of a universal execration. 
“ Fly-time ” is in half the world a season of terrors ; when commerce 
hesitates to busy itself, social arrangements are in abeyance, and 
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everything is dislocated and in disorder, simply because the flies are 
abroad. 

One of the plagues of Egypt was the fly. It is one of the 
penalties of Purgatory. All this is, of course, very much to the dis- 
credit of this small satellite of man, this importunate dependent of 
humanity. 

Historically, flies are insignificant. In Philistia they had a fly- 
god, Baalzebub. Egypt, in her ancient litanies, prayed to Achor for 
deliverance from them, but, judging from modern Egypt, with but 
scant response. Cowley, in his ode, makes the mistake of thinking 
Aaron’s plague was a miscellaneous assortment of species, mixed 
entomology let loose wholesale upon the Pharaoh and his people. 


Harmful flies, in nations numberless, 

Composed the mighty army’s spurious host ; 

Of different manners, different languages, 

And different habits, too they were, 

And different arms they bore ; 

And some, like Scythians, lived on blood ; 

And some on green, and some on flowery food. 

And Accaron the airy prince led on this various host. 


Now, Cowley, thinking to improve on the original, has destroyed 
the whole horror of the plague ; for surely there is something posi- 
tively grotesque in a various host of wasps, gad-flies, hornets, dragon- 
flies, bluebottles, bumble-bees, fire-flies, mosquitos, may-flies, gnats, 
sand-flies, tsetse, and all the rest of them? The real, overwhelming, 
loathsome horror of the visitation was of course this, that the land of 
Egypt suddenly swarmed from end to end with ouse-flies, and no 
others. They did not sting, nor bite. They did nothing aggressive, but 
simply sat in sheets, in heaps, everywhere, acres of them, square 
miles, crawling one over the other, ever-shifting clouds, almost too 
thick to walk through, perpetually rising and re-settling. Who that 
has been in Egypt in the hot weather has not felt the fly an almost 
intolerable burden, a presence almost too nauseating for endurance? 
And the bazaars! Even un-plagued they are a memory to shudder 
at. What is that man yonder selling? As someone passes, the 
black plaster of flies lifts heavily for an instant off the wares on his 
stall. They are ruddy in colour. What are they? Sweetmeats 
dyed with pomegranate juice? Water-melons split to show their rosy 
freshness? Or meat? The seller is asleep in the corner, his clout 
over his head, and the flies hang in bunches from every stain on the 
dirty rag. And worse, and worse, and worse is seen, till the cumu- 
lative horror would shame an English page to describe it, and sicken 
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the reader. So why did Cowley—he often does it in the same poem— 
think to improve upon Divine vengeance, so simple and yet so incon- 
ceivably shocking, by the elegancies of variety ? 

Moore has a poem on the Egyptians’ worship of the hosts of 
Achor, in which he turns the point to suit his own political 
prejudices : 


The wise men of Egypt were secret as dummies, 

And even when they most condescended to teach, 

They packed up their meaning as they did their mummies 
In so many wrappers ’twas out of one’s reach. 

They were also good people, much given to kings, 

Fond of monarchs and crocodiles, monkeys and mystery, 
Bats, hierophants, bluebottle flies, and such things : 

As will partly appear in this very short history. 


A Scythian philosopher (nephew they say 

To that other great traveller, young Anacharsis) 
Stepped into a temple of Memphis one day, 

To have a short peep at their mystical farces. 

He saw a brisk bluebottle /7y on an altar ; 

Made much of and worshipped as something divine ; 
While a large handsome dz//ock, Jed there in an halter, 
Before it lay stabbed at the foot of the shrine. 


Surprised at such doings, he whispered his teacher, 
If ’tisn’t impertinent, may I ask why 

Should a bullock, that useful and powerful creature, 
Be thus offered up to a bluebottle fly ? 

No wonder, said t’other, you stare at the sight, 

But we, as a symbol of monarchy view it : 

That fly on the shrine is Legitimate Right, 

And that bullock, the people that’s sacrificed to it, 


The fly that sat on the wheel and prided itself on the dust that 
was raised, the other that flew up with the eagle and nestled in its 
eyrie, and Io’s bane, complete, I think, the poets’ record of legendary 
flies of note. 

Yet who admires the fly? It is true that Homer compares the 
valiant Greeks to a fly ; and never was simile more apt. For what 
can exceed the astonishing courage of this insect, the reckless in- 
trepidity of its assault, or the desperate persistence of it? Supposing, 
as someone says, a man were out walking, and a seven-acre field 
suddenly turned upside down with him? For this is exactly what 
happens to a fly every time you whisk it off with your hand. But it 
comes back exactly to the same spot! What man of us would do 
as much? It is true the fly has made itself familiar with such sudden 
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upheavals of an apparently solid surface, and this argues no trifling 
degree of nerve and resource. If the thing were a blockhead and a 
dunce, and got killed for its clumsiness every time it sat down, it 
would be another affair altogether; and the bluebottle would be 
only a kind of Mr. Feeble who gave in to the first Giant he met. 
But this is not so, for in the matter of lives it takes about nine cats 
to make one fly. The insect graduates in adventure like the Student 
of Santillane, accepts the most appalling disasters of existence with 
the indifference of Sindbad, and treats bodily peril with the lofty scorn 
of Don Quixote. The fly in fact is an expert in the evasion of 
sudden death. Itis assailed by the equivalents of thunder and light- 
ning, of cannon-fire and volcanic explosion, but escapes them all. 
Dynamite is sprung upon it without avail. It laughs to scorn the 
shaking of the spear. Honest hostility in fact is of no use. It 
would not care in the least for all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men. But against treachery what courage is of avail? Beset by the 
blandishments of a false friendship, what heroism can be proof? So 
the fly finds its end multitudinously in poisoned treacle, and the 
insect that would have braved, if necessary, the thunders of Assaye, 
falls a victim to the sticky insidiousness of the catch-em-alive-ohs. 
Whether this is as it should be is for the judgment of each individual. 

But besides “ the fly” ordinary, there are other species which the 
poets mix up with the domestic insects. Thus the “ bluebottle” 
becomes the gad-fly when we find it “having tormented man, urge 
unsatisfied its course to torment the beast.” As a matter of fact, 

All the race of silver-wingéd flies 

Which do possess the empire of the air 
are lumped together---which perhaps is no more than is justifiable, 
for after all, if poets became entomological, verse would suffer. Still 
it is not justice, not even courtesy to nature. 

The gad-fly, however, has a very distinct individuality, It is 
“fell GEstrus”; “the maddening fly,” “the humming gad-fly,” 
which (like the critic and author) “imprints its malicious comments 
on the tender flank.” In Summer it is of course supreme in bovi- 
cultural verse : 

And scorching sunbeams warm and sultry creep 
Waking the teazing insects from their sleep : 
And dreaded gad-flies with their drowsy hum 
On the burnt wings of mid-day zephyrs come, 
Urging eaeh clown to leave his sports in fear, 
To stop his starting cows that dread the fly : 


Droning unwelcome tidings in his ear 
That the sweet peace of rural morn’s gone by. 


Clare, 
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The May-fly, always pitied as being ephemeral and the prey for 
fishes, is often, and very charmingly, noticed as “ fluttering, for a 
summer’s day, upon the glassy bosom of the pool,” or (Savage) 
“ dancing on the stream till the watery racer snatches it away.” Itisa 
regularly recurrent feature of Spring evenings as the “ quick water-fly ” 
or “ mazy insect.” But, nevertheless, well as the poets knew it, it is 
constantly found maggot-bred, living in courts or on popular favour, 


and so forth, “ for a day.” 

The dragon-fly is, curiously enough, a great favourite with the 
poets. Every reference to it is admirable, as, for instance, these 
examples :— 

And forth on floating gauze, no jewell’d queen 
So rich, the green-eyed dragon-flies would break 
And hover on the flowers, aérial things, 
With little rainbows flickering on their wings. 
Fean Ingelow. 

And just above the surface of the floods, 
Where water-lilies mount their snowy heads, 
On whose broad swimming leaves of glossy green 
The shining dragon-fly is often seen. 

Clare. 

Of course it is obvious that, except the naturalist Darwin, who sees 


Fierce Libellula, with jaws of steel, 
Ingulf an insect province at a meal, 


none of the poets really understood who the dragon-fly, the dis- 
peopler of the air, the tyrant of the pool, really is. They do not 


recognise in the creature that 
with gauzy wings, 
The gilded coat of purple, green, or brown, 
That on broad leaves of hazel basking clings 
Fond of the summer day, 


the vulture, the shark, the wolf—the everything that is poetically 
dreadful to the insect world—that it is a carnivorous fly and 
singularly pitiless. Perhaps it is better that they did not know it, 
for the insect, as it is, has adorned their verse, and not suffered in 
the handling. 

The “winged ichneumon” for her embryon young, that “ gores 
with sharp horn the caterpillar throng,” is also the “ false ichneumon.” 
The gnat is in Hurdis “ the minor fly” : 

If yet the season to his race be kind, 

Sharp stings the minor fly, chirurgeon keen, 
With lancet petulant, the manly skin 
Provoking, oft repuls’d, unslacking well 
His thirst of blood, ere the vindictive hand 
Of his vex’d patient fall, and with a frisk 
The small phlebotomist indignant crush. 
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As diverse as the winged insects are the “ maggots” and “ grubs ” 
that breed them. But in their perfected and imperfect forms they 
are employed equally indiscriminately as typical of degraded 
humanity. Thus the meal-worm, “all powdered o’er from tail to 
chin” (in Swift), “ cheese-hoppers,” bookworms (as in Burns) : 


Through and through the inspired leaves, 
Ye maggots, make your windings ; 

But oh ! respect his lordship’s taste, 
And spare his golden bindings. 


Apple-grubs that in the cider-press 
Oft unobserved invade the vital core, 
Pernicious tenants ! and their secret caves 
Enlarging hourly prey on the pulp. 


The “ gentle ” (as in Clare) :— 


For make-shifts oft crook’d pins to thread were tied, 
And delve his knife with wishes ever warm 

In rotten dunghills, for the grub and worm 

The harmless treachery of his hooks to bait, 


And many another, too, 
Not seen but understood, 
That live in vinegar and wood, 


Only once, however, is the “maggot” defended, and that is in 
Southey’s “ Filbert” : 

Nay, gather not that filbert, Nicholas ; 

There is a maggot there, it is his house, 

His castle, oh! commit not burglary ; 

Strip him not naked ; ’tis his clothes, his shell, 

His bones, the very armour of his life ; 

And thou shalt do no murder, Nicholas, 


To be “ enkernelled ” thus, regardless of the daily papers and all the 
turmoil of life, must be delightful : 


The perfection this 
Of snugness ! It were to unite at once 
Hermit retirement, aldermanic bliss, 
And stoic independence of mankind. 


PHIL. ROBINSON, 





a 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSET TZ. 


HOUGH more than five years have passed since Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti died, the time has not yet come for forming a full 
and final estimate of his merits and demerits, his rank among con- 
temporaries, and his place in modern literature and art. Were he 
living now he would only be in his sixtieth year, Tennyson’s junior 
by nineteen years, Browning’s by sixteen, Ruskin’s by nine, and 
G. F. Watts’s by eight, and of about the same age as Millais, Holman 
Hunt, and other friends of his youth who are stillin their prime. The 
most remarkable, though hardly the greatest, English poet of this 
century, and a painter whose genius was rendered all the more con- 
spicuous by its shortcomings, he was a man of such mingled strength 
and weakness in private life, of such a commanding spiritual presence, 
of such keen sympathies and such variable prejudices, that the 
admiration with which he was regarded by some and the aversion he 
provoked in others alike survive in too great force for all the truth 
to be as yet known and uttered about him. Much, however, has 
already been done towards showing him, if not in quite a correct 
light, at any rate in a light which the critics and panegyrists consider 
to be correct. Besides scores of shorter memoirs and comments, he 
has been described in separate volumes by three of his friends, Mr. 
William Sharpe, Mr. Hall Caine, and Mr. Joseph Knight. Two 
special exhibitions of his paintings, moreover, one under the auspices 
of the Royal Academy and one at the Burlington Arts Club, have 
helped the public to ascertain the quality of his work as an artist ; 
while the complete collection of his writings which has lately been 
issued by his brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti,' facilitates the study of his 
work as a poet. When to these volumes are added the same brother’s 
promised selection from family letters and the literary biography that 
is being prepared by Mr. Theodore Watts, along with the careful 
account of his pictures in their chronological order which is projected 
by Mr. F. G. Stephens, we shall be supplied with as ample and as 
authentic information as can be looked for from his own circle. In 
the meanwhile, and without waiting for the whole library to be 
' London: Ellis & Elvey. 2 vols., 1887, 
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furnished, outsiders have information enough to help them towards 
knowing a good deal about this notable product of nineteenth 
century culture, himself a notable producer of fresh culture in the 
lines of thovght and work along which he moved. 

Culture is only in a limited sense the right word to apply to 
Rossetti’s training and influence. Born in London on May 12, 
1828—his christening name being Gabriel Charles Dante, which he 
afterwards altered to Dante Gabriel—and being, as his brother says, 
“in blood three-fourths Italian and only one-fourth English,” his 
regular education was, for the double career on which he entered or 
was driven by his genius, very slight. At fifteen he ceased to be a 
schoolboy and became a pupil in a private art academy. At 
eighteen he was a Royal Academy student, only working spasmodi- 
cally in the antique school, however, and getting other practice in 
the studio of Mr. Madox Brown. Before he was twenty he and Mr. 
Holman Hunt were partners in a studio in Cleveland Street, Fitzroy 
Square, where much memorable work was done, and in which was 
started the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, though the organ of that 
brotherhood, Ze Germ, was planned in another studio in Newman 
Street, of which Rossetti was tenant a year later. His precocious 
talent as an artist bore fruit in paintings of considerable merit, and 
enabled him to take the lead among a group of friends, all of 
whom were his seniors, while he was still an “infant” in the eyes 
of the law, and his literary exploits kept pace with his eccentric skill 
in handling the brush. This singularly early growth of mind may 
have been partly due to his Italian ancestry, which certainly had 
much to do with the direction in which his faculties were exercised. 
His father was Gabriele Rossetti, the Italian patriot, who had to 
take refuge in England from the tyranny of Ferdinand I. of 
Naples, and who, during his thirty years of exile, wrote much on 
Dante and other subjects. His mother’s father was Gaetano 
Polidori, who had been Alfieri’s secretary, and who was also a 
zealous literary craftsman. Young Rossetti spoke and thought in 
Italian as well as in English from his childhood, and, easily acquiring 
a knowledge of French and German also, ‘had an altogether ccs- 
mopolitan home training, with plenty in it to encourage and 
stimulate his native enthusiasm. Lack of systematic schooling was 
in part made up for by the zeal and intelligence with which he used 
all his opportunities for educating himself, and, though to the 
unusual conditions of his early life may be attributed some of his 
later misfortunes and failures, there can be no doubt that they did 
much to make him the great and brilliant man he became—if 
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indeed, they were not the best possible conditions for the develop- 
ment of his peculiar genius. Poets—and painters, too—are born, not 
made. Both as a painter and as a poet Rossetti’s growth was as 
natural as it was abnormal. 

‘The two pursuits, which in his case were essentially one pursuit, 
followed in two concurrent but harmonious paths, jointly occupied 
him from the first. His art, in which some may think there was too 
much artifice, was always the same, whether it expressed itself in 
writing or on canvas ; and though much, if not all, of the work in 
both respects which he did in his teens was perforce crude and 
unsatisfactory, it was all good practice. Of his paintings and draw- 
ings prior to 1848 only one, an interesting portrait of his father, 
seems to have been preserved, and the loss of the rest is 
hardly to be regretted. If, moreover, some of his earlier writings 
which have been preserved had also disappeared his reputa- 
tion as a poet would not have suffered. But these latter, and 
the stray records we have of other experiments which have vanished, 
are of consiGerable use in showing what sort of a man he was at 
an age when, for most of us, manhood has not yet begun. From 
German he translated portions of the “ Nibelungen Lied ;” and 
“ Henry the Leper,” a graceful rendering of Hartmann von Aue’s 
Swabian miracle-rhyme, “ Der Arme Heinrich,” is included in his 
collected poems. He translated more from Italian, however, many 
of the renderings of the “Vita Nuova” and of other writings by 
Dante and Dante’s contemporaries and forerunners, which were 
touched up and completed as ‘' The Early Italian Poets,” published 
in 1861, having been made before he was twenty. By such studies 
he prepared himself for original work. 

No uninitiated reader of “The Blessed Damozel” and “My 
Sister’s Sleep,” could imagine that these were the productions of a 
youth of nineteen. They were altered, it is true, and in many 
respects improved, at later dates ; but the plans of the poems, both 
in thought and execution, remain as they were in 1847, and in each 
the thought is that of a mature man and the execution that ofa skilful 
poet. The shorter poem—wholly imaginary, as no such sorrow had 
as yet fallen on the writer—is a simple and pathetic picture of a 
Christian maiden’s death on Christmas-eve ; and “The Blessed 
Damozel” is a highly imaginative realisation of another Christian 
maiden’s patient waiting in heaven till death, which has parted her 
from her lover, shall restore him to her, while the lover less patiently 
awaits on earth the re-union he alsolongs for. There is full expression 
of the pre-Raphaelite spirit in this quaint poem. To quote from the 
earliest version, as it appeared in Zhe Germ :— 
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Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift 
On the neck meetly worn ; 

And her hair, lying down her back, 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 

. ° . . ° F 

**T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said ; 

‘* Have I not prayed in solemn heaven ? 
On earth has he not prayed ? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength ? 
And shall I feel afraid ? 

** When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

I'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light ; 

As unto a stream we will step down, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


‘‘ Then will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me ;-— 
To have more blessing than on earth 
In no wise ; but to be 
As then we were—being, as then, 
At peace. Yea, verily.” 
The four lines last quoted were afterwards greatly refined 


thus :— 
Only to live as once on earth 


With love; only to ke, 
As then awhile, for ever now, 

Together, I and he. 
But Rossetti could not in 1880 make much improvement on the 
words he had penned in 1847, and the dainty fancies to which he 
gave utterance in his teens were in harmony with the bolder temper 
of his verse, and the more varied expressions of his art, in the best 
of all his later years, 

Yet more characteristic of Rossetti’s prevailing mood through 
life, and a more masterly composition in itself, was ‘‘ Hand and 
Soul,” written in poetic prose when he was about one-and-twenty. 
This was a fanciful account of the experiences of such an one as 
Rossetti himself might have been had he, like the Chiaro dell’ Erma 
whom he imagined, lived in Pisa six hundred years ago. “ Conceiv- 
ing art almost for himself, and loving it deeply,” this young artist is 
represented as high-souled and nobly ambitious, but for a while dis- 
heartened when he saw “ how small a greatness might win fame, and 
how little there was to strive against,” and sorely tempted “ when, in 
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his walks, he saw the great gardens laid out for pleasure, and the 
beautiful women who passed to and fro.” ‘ Torpid” for a time, his 
spirit soon revived. “For the most part he was calm and regular in 
his manner of study, though often he would remain at his work 
through the whole of a day, not resting once so long as the light 
lasted, flushed, and with the hair from his face. Or, at times, when he 
could not paint, he would sit for hours in thought of all the greatness 
the world had known from of old, until he was weak with yearning, 
like one who gazes upon a path of stars.” He won fame by painting 
pictures on religious subjects, but himself got no satisfaction from 
them, for “he became aware that much of that reverence which he 
had mistaken for faith had been no more than the worship of 
beauty.” Then he took to painting other pictures, “such as had for 
their end the presentment of some moral greatness that should 
influence the beholder, and to this end he multiplied abstractions, 
and forgot the beauty and passion of the world.” These, however, 
brought him neither applause nor satisfied his own longings, and he 
was again disheartened. At length, in an hour of supreme agony, a 
presence came to him, as of a woman “clad to the hands and feet 
with a green and grey raiment.” ‘It seemed that the first thoughts 
he had ever known were given him as at first from her eyes,” and “ he 
was like one who, scaling a great steepness, hears his own voice 
echoed in some place much higher than he can see.” It was an 
image of his own soul that had taken shape to reprove and instruct 
him. After other speech— 


‘* Thou hast said,” she continued, gently, ‘‘ that faith failed thee. This cannot 
be. Either thou hadst it not, or thou hast it. But who bade thee strike the 
point betwixt love and faith? Wouldst thou sift the warm breeze from the sun 
that quickens it? Who bade thee turn upon God and say, ‘ Behold, my offering 
is of earth and not worthy ; Thy fire comes not upon it?’ Why shouldst thou 
rise up and tell God He is not content? Had He, of His warrant, certified so to 
thee? Be not nice to seek out division, but possess thy love in sufficiency. 
Assuredly this is faith, for the heart must believe first. What He hath set in 
thine heart to do, that do thou ; and even though thou do it without thought of 
Him, it shall be well done; it is this sacrifice that He asketh of thee, and His 
flame is upon it forasign. .... Give thou to God no more than He asketh of 
thee ; but to man, also, that which is man’s. In all that thou doest, work from 
thine own heart, simply ; for his heart is as thine, when thine is wise and humble, 
and he shall have understanding of thee. One drop of rain is as another, and 
the sun’s prism in all ; and shalt thou not be as he, whose lives are the breath of 
One? Only by making thyself his equal can he learn to hold communion with 
thee, and at last own thee above him. Not till thou lean over the water shalt 
thou see thine image therein ; stand erect, and it shall slope from thy feet and be 
lost. Know that there is but this means whereby thou mayest serve God with 
man :—Set thine hand and thy soul to serve man with God.” 
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More follows, and the whole of “ Hand and Soul” is a literary 
gem ; but the sentences quoted suffice to show what was the proud, 
yet humble, purpose with which Rossetti set himself to pain pictures 
and write poems when, in his twenty-first year, he considered that his 
duties as a man had begun. He fell short of his ideal—who does 
otherwise ? but his purpose was great, and his achievement not small, 

Both “ Hand and Soul,” and “ My Sister’s Sleep” were printed in 
the first number of Zhe Germ in January, 1850, “ The Blessed 
Damozel” appearing in the second and only other number. This 
shortlived magazine was continued through two other numbers as Art 
and Poetry, and had a successor in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine 
of 1856. In all these Rossetti and his friends, chiefly pre-Raphaelite, 
made a bold effort to forward the revolution which the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood had undertaken in 1849 to bring about. The 
movement was interesting, but it has been often chronicled, and it is 
not necessary here either to trace its history or to follow in detail the 
contributions that Rossetti made to it, as writer and as painter. Ros- 
setti’s paintings and drawings, indeed, of which nearly four hundred 
exist, if they and their sequence are to be explained, need far more 
space than can be devoted to them in a short article, and, as they 
only illustrate by another means of expression the same story of spiritual 
progress as his poems reveal, it will be sufficient to make a few 
passing references to them in the rapid survey now to be taken of 
his career as a grown man of letters. ‘That career was in three stages, 
each of some ten or twelve years. 

In or about 1850, having hitherto lived with his parents, Rossetti 
established himself in Chatham Place—since demolished—near 
Blackfriars Bridge. Here, till 1862, he made painting his chief 
business, as it was also his chief pleasure ; writing whenever he was 
in the mood for it ; holding intercourse with a large circle of friends, 
and showing little of the irritability that afterwards troubled himself 
and others. His greatest trouble for some time appears to have 
arisen from obstacles that his small income and other causes put in 
the way of his long-deferred marriage with Miss Elizabeth Eleanor 
Siddall. This young lady, a milliner’s assistant, had been persuaded 
to sit as a model to one of Rossetti’s artist friends. Rossetti, thus 
becoming acquainted with her, sought a like favour, and in this way 
began a friendship that led to an engagement, apparently in 1853, 
though they were not married till 1860. Attracted at first by her 
beauty, of which profuse reproductions appear in his paintings, he 
discovered or imagined in her great intellectual gifts, and especially 
artistic talent. From his model she became his pupil, and from his 
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pupil his cherished and revered companion—a Beatrice to his Dante. 
Some of his friends looked coldly on the intimacy, and yet more on 
the prospect of its ending in marriage, but others approved and 
sympathised. In a letter to Mr. Madox Brown, written in April, 
1855, Rossetti tells how Lizzie and he have been spending a day with 
Mr. Ruskin, and how Mr. Ruskin thinks her “a noble woman.” 
“ Every one adores and reveres Lizzie,” he said in another letter 
quoted by Mr. Joseph Knight. Unfortunately, Miss Siddall was a 
frequent invalid, and her state of health was an additional reason for 
not marrying on a small and precarious income. To her the poet 
addressed this sonnet, probably in 1854 :— 
Would God your health were as this month of May 
Should be, were this not England, and your face 
Abroad to give this gracious sunshine grace 
And laugh beneath the budding hawthorn-spray. 
But here the hedgerows pine from green to grey 
While yet May’s lyre is tuning, and her song 
Is weak in shade that should in sun be strong ; 
And your pulse springs not to so faint a lay. 


If in my life be breath of Italy, 

Would God that I might yield it all to you ! 

So, when such grafted warmth had burgeoned through 
The languor of your May-time’s hawthorn-tree, 
My spirit at rest should walk unseen, and see 

The garland of your beauty bloom anew. 

In May, 1860, Rossetti and his nineteenth-century Beatrice were 
married. Death parted them in February, 1862, and the brightest 
stage in the poet-painter’s life was cruelly ended—all the more cruelly 
because the blow come through Mrs. Rossetti’s accidentally taking 
an overdose of the laudanum with which she tried to lessen the pain 
of an attack of neuralgia from which she was suffering. 

The previous years had been busy years. In 1861 Rossetti 
published his volume on “The Early Italian Poets,” part of 
which he had prepared at least twelve years before, but which, 
especially the inimitable translation of Dante’s “ Vita Nuova,” was 
congenial work to overhaul and perfect in the time of courtship 
and early wedded life. He also copied out, with some alterations, so 
many as he cared to preserve of the original poems he had written 
long ago and since, with a view to their publication. Ina morbid 
fit, however, after his wife’s death, he, as he then thought, abandoned 
for ever this purpose. “On the day of the funeral,” says Mr. Joseph 
Knight, “ Rossetti walked into the chamber in which the body lay. 
In his hand was a book into which, at her bidding, he had copied his 
poems. Regardless of those present, he spoke to her as though she 
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were still living, telling her that the poems were written to her and 
were hers, and that she must take them with her. He then placed 
the volume beside her face in the coffin, leaving it to be buried with 
her in Highgate Cemetery.” It was not till seven years later, and 
then only after long and earnest persuasion by his friends, that he 
allowed this volume to be disinterred, and its contents copied, in order 
that they might be included with his later work in the book of 
“ Poems,” which was published in 1870. 

Much of Rossetti’s best poetry was written during the period 
before 1862; foremost in time, if not in merit, being his well-known 
“Sister Helen,” the date of which is 1851. In weirdness and pathos, 
tragic suggestion and word wizardry, this ballad is unsurpassed. 
Its forty-two short verses—originally only thirty-three—unfold the 
whole story of a wronged woman’s ruthless vengeance on her false 
lover as she watches the melting of the “ waxen man” which, according 
to the old superstition, is to carry with it the destruction, body and 
soul, of him in whose likeness it was fashioned. The innocent 
prattle and the half-ignorant narrative and questioning of the “little 
brother,” who watches and reports the incidents attending the 
working of the charm that “sister Helen” has contrived, helps 
immensely in giving shape and strength to the poet’s conception ; 
and the dirge-like refrain makes the ballad indeed a splendid 
example of what Mr. Theodore Watts has aptly, if somewhat 
pedantically, called “the renascence of wonder.” From the first 
verse, which was not in the original— 


** Why did you melt your waxen man, 
Sister Helen ? 
To-day is the third since you began.” 
‘* The time was long, yet the time ran, 
Little brother.” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days to-day between Hell and Heaven !\— 
the notes of scorn and sorrow, lamentation and loathing, vary and 
alternate ; but there is one sustained wail of pitiless hate and fateful 
retribution down to the end in which this medieval Medea shares 
the doom she has brought on her betrayer :— 
‘¢ Aly! what white thing at the door has cross’d, 
Sister Helen? 
Ah! what is this that sighs in the frost ?” 
¢¢ A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 
Little brother !” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost, between fTell and Heaven !) 


Rossetti wrote other ballads, in these years and afterwards, in 
TT2 
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which “the renascence of wonder” was brilliant and striking, but 
he never surpassed this creation of his twenty-third year. “The 
Last Confession,” of about the same date, is perhaps a finer poem, 
but it shows too much the influence of Mr. Browning, whose 
acquaintance Rossetti had made not long before he wrote it, and 
whose method is imitated, though with almost equal dramatic force 
and subtlety, in the Italian patriot’s account of the way in which, to 
save her from the cruel, shameful fate he imagined to be before her, 
he was led to kill the luckless maiden who had come to him for 
protection as a little girl, whom he had tenderly cared for during 
eleven years, in which time she had passed from childhood to 
womanhood, and by her ripening beauty had changed his affection 
from a father’s to a lover’s, without herself feeling other change than 
gradual estrangement under the spell of outside and baser interests. 
“The Bride’s Prelude,” moreover, had Rossetti written more than 
the long introduction which was penned in or before 1853, might 
have taken high rank among his works; and “ The Burden of 
Nineveh,” as well as ‘‘ Dante at Verona,” and many of his best 
sonnets and shorter poems, must be attributed to the years of early 
manhood; but, more notable-than anything else of this decade, 
after “ Sister Helen” and “‘ The Last Confession,” was “ Jenny,” to 
be presently referred to. 

Rossetti, meanwhile, was hard at work with his painting, so long as 
his wife was near him, before and after marriage ; and he found much 
else to do, one agreeable business being co-operation with Alexander 
Gilchrist in preparation of the latter’s “Life of Blake,” and, after 
Gilchrist’s death, giving assistance to the widow in completing the 
work. Some letters from him, which are quoted in Mr. H. H. Gilchrist’s 
lately published memoir of his mother, furnish pleasant evidence of 
Rossetti’s large heartedness and good nature, and all who knew him 
in his Chatham Place days testify to his gracious manners and solid 
worth. “The main features of his character,” Canon Dixon wrote to 
Mr. Hall Caine, “were, in my apprehension, fearlessness, kindliness, 
a decision that sometimes made him seem arbitrary, and conden- 
sation or concentration. He was wonderfully self-reliant. . 


His work was great; the man was greater. His conversation had 
a wonderful ease, precision, and felicity of expression. He produced 
thoughts perfectly enunciated, with a deliberate happiness that was 
indescribable, though it was always simple conversation, never 
haranguing or declamation. He wasa natural man because he was a 
natural teacher. When he chose to be interested in anything that 
was brought before him no pains were too great for him to take. 
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His advice was always given warmly and freely, and when he spoke of 
the works of others it was always in the most generous spirit of 
praise. It was, in fact, impossible to have been more free from 
captiousness, jealousy, envy, or any other form of pettiness than this 
truly noble man.” That is a friend’s portrait, but scarcely over- 
coloured, it would seem, of Rossetti as he was before his wife died. 

After his wife died he bore his loss bravely. ‘I find the inactive 
moments the most unbearable, and must hope for the power, as I 
feel most surely the necessity, of working without delay.” But his 
work for some years to come was as a painter, not as a poet; his 
* Beata Beatrix,” in which he idealised his own lost Beatrice, being, 
along with “ Dante’s Dream,” finished in 1870, perhaps the most 
notable of all his works. As he could not “any longer bear to 
remain in the old home,” he settled down, after some shifting about, 
in the house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, of which he was tenant till 
his death. His intention was to share it with congenial friends, and 
his partners at starting were his brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. 
Swinburne, and Mr. George Meredith. This arrangement, however, 
proved unsatisfactory, and the novelist and the poet soon departed, 
though with Mr. Swinburne Rossetti maintained intimate relations 
till 1872. In that year, or thereabouts, the second stage of his adult 
life came to a close. 

“Fairly happy,” is Mr. Joseph Knight’s description of “ the first 
portion of Rossetti’s residence in Cheyne Walk.” “ Here,” says the 
same friend, “ were held those meetings, prolonged often into the 
early hours of the morning, which to those privileged to be present 
were veritable nights and feasts of gods. Here, in the dimly-lighted 
studio, around the blazing fire, used to assemble the men of dis- 
tinction or promise in literature and art whom the magnetism of 
Rossetti’s individuality collected around him.” But it was somewhat 
forced gaiety, though genuine enough while it lasted, which Rossetti 
found in his own house and among his friends outside. It diverted 
him from the grief of loneliness, and from the sad memories that find 
expression in so many of the sonnets in “ The House of Life,” several 
of which appear to have been written during these years. But he 
already began to be troubled with the sleeplessness which grew upon 
him in later years, and in which his temper may often have been 
such as is expressed in his plaintive little poem, “ Insomnia” :— 


Our lives, most dear, are never near, 
Our thoughts are never far apart, 
Though all that draws us heart to heart 
Seems fainter now, and now more clear. 
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To-night Love claims his full control, 
And with desire and with regret 

My soul this hour has drawn your soul 
A little nearer yet. 


During three or four years after his wife’s death Rossetti wrote 
little or no poetry ; he seems to have thought it sacrilege to do 
so, now that the sympathetic critic he had most prized was gone from 
him. After a while, however, he resumed his pen, and by 1868 so 
many new poems had been accumulated that he was urged to publish 
them, and, in order to join with them the best of his earlier work, to 
consent to the recovery of the manuscripts which had been buried 
with his wife. This was done at length in the autumn of 1869, and 
in the following year his first volume of original “‘ Poems ” appeared. 
The hearty praise with which this volume was greeted gladdened his 
heart for a time. The outrageous abuse it subsequently received 
from some quarters stung him to the quick, and did far more than 
his cruel enemies can have contemplated to spoil the remainder of 
his life. 

Along with much that was beautiful, besides the poems which 
have been already mentioned, the volume contained “ Jenny,” and 
the series entitled “The House of Life,” then consisting of fifty 
sonnets and eleven songs. Of “ The House of Life” about half were 
poems dealing with love as a vital constituent of human happiness 
and human misery, and in some of them there were undoubtedly 
expressions and illustrations that, taken from their connection, appear 
coarse, or, at any rate, needlessly precise. “Jenny,” having for its 
motto Mistress Quickly’s words, “ Vengeance of Jenny’s case! Fie 
on her! Never name her, child!” was the pathetic portraiture of a 
tired courtezan— 


A cipher of man’s changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present, and to come— 


as she might be seen at the close of a sad day of toilless pleasure or 
pleasureless toil :— 


So young, and soft, and tired ; so fair, 
With chin thus nestled in your hair, 
Mouth quiet, eyelids almost blue 

As if some sky of dreams shone through ! 
Just as another woman sleeps ! 

Enough to throw one’s thoughts in heaps 
Of doubt and horror,— what to say 

Or think,—this awful secret sway, 

The potter’s power over the clay ! 
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Of the same lump (it has been said) 
For honour and dishonour made, 
Two sister vessels. Here is one, 
It makes a goblin of the sun ! 


The whole poem is a terribly earnest sermon, inspired by and 
inspiring bitter scorn for the wrongdoers, tender pity for the wronged. 


What has man done here? How atone, 
Great God, for this which man has done ? 
And for the body and soul which by 
Man’s pitiless doom must now comply 
With lifelong hell, what lullaby 

Of sweet forgetful second birth 

Remains? All dark. No sign on earth. 
What measure of God’s rest endows 

The many mansions of His house ? 


If but a woman’s heart might see 
Such erring heart unerringly 
For once! But that can never be. 


One woman, at any rate, not only saw, but wrote to thank Rossetti 
for the measure of justice he had sought to do to the most hardly 
«used of her sex. In a beautiful letter, printed by her son, Mrs. 
Gilchrist spoke of “Jenny,” issued in the same volume as “The 
Blessed Damozel,” as a poem “which comes upon a woman with 
appalling force after she has been standing gazing into the very 
sanctuary of love, where woman sits divinely enthroned. For she 
knows that if, looking up joyfully, the brightness shining on her also, 
she nay say, ‘ My sister!’ she must also, though shame should rise 
up and cover her, look down and say, ‘O, my sister !’” 

All people were not so just or generous, and when, in the autumn 
of 1871, Mr. Robert Buchanan, under the pseudonym of “Thomas 
Maitland,” published in the Contemporary Review his notorious 
article on “ The Fleshly School of Poetry,” grossly slandering and 
wantonly misrepresenting Rossetti, along with Mr. Swinburne and 
others, the author of “Jenny” was far more seriously wounded than 
he need have been. Mr. Swinburne parried the attack on himself in 
characteristic style in his curious pamphlet, “Under the Micro- 
scope.” Rossetti made a shorter and more dignified reply in the 
Atheneum. “That I may,” he said, “take a wider view than some 
poets or critics of how much in the material conditions absolutely 
given to man to deal with, as distinct from his spiritual aspirations, is 
admissible within the limits of art, this is possible enough ; nor do I 
wish to shrink from such responsibility. But to state that I do so to 
the ignoring or overshadowing of spiritual beauty is an absolute 
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falsehood, impossible to be put forward except in the indulgence of 
prejudice or rancour.” 

The quarrel might well have ended there, or, at any rate, with the 
tardy attempt at an apology which Mr. Buchanan afterwards vouch- 
safed. But it did not soend. Rossetti’s over-sensitive nature had 
sustained a shock from which it never recovered. This may have 
been partly his own fault, or his own misfortune. Had he not 
intensified his natural nervousness of temperament by keeping 
irregular hours, alternating dreaminess with enthusiasm, and resorting 
to narcotics to counteract the sleeplessness that was growing upon him, 
he might not have been injured by this blow, and might still be living 
and working among us. As things were, however, his health was all 
but wrecked for a time, and never fully restored. The last and sad- 
dest stage of his life began in 1872. 

Amongst his friends there was no marked and immediate change 
in his bearing, unless it was in a semblance of more buoyancy. With 
Mr. William Morris and his family at Kelmscott, in Gloucestershire, or 
with other companions elsewhere, when he was not in Cheyne Walk, 
he was merrier and more jovial than heretofore ; his interests in public 
affairs—that is, in the affairs of art and letters—were, to say the least, 
as keen as ever, and to the younger friends who gathered round him he 
was a most gracious and sympathetic counsellor. But his gaiety was 
forced, and the chloral, that he now took in constantly increasing 
quantities “to keep himself up,” was weakening him in mind and 
body. Shortly after the publication of his volume of “ Poems” he 
wrote the beautifc! ballad or romance, “ Rose Mary,” and other 
pieces, and he worked on at intervals ; but prostration began before 
the end of 1876, when he said, in a letter to his mother, “ I must 
tell you that my bodily state is very suffering, and that my nights are 
something of which it would be difficult to convey to you an idea 
for utter unrest and frequent severe pain.” “ Absolute want of 
occupation is rotting my life away hour by hour,” he wrote in 1877 
from Herne Bay, where he was vainly seeking to get back his 
strength. In a gleam of brightness amid such gloom he may have 
written the sonnet which he entitled “‘ The Soul’s Sphere” :— 


Some prisoned moon in steep cloud fastnesses, — 
Throned queen and thralled ; some dying sun, whose pyre 
Blazed with momentous memorable fire ;— 
Who hath not yearned and fed his heart with these ? 
Who, sleepless, hath not anguished to appease 
Tragical shadow’s realm of sound and sight 
Conjectured in the lamentable night ? 
Lo! the soul’s sphere of infinite images ! 
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What sense shall count them? whether it forecast 
The rose-winged hours that flutter in the van 
Of Love’s unquestioning unrevealed span, — 

Visions of golden pastures: or that last 

Wild pageant of the accumulated past 
That clangs and flashes for a drowning man. 


Rossetti was not yet quite a drowning man. Under the zealous care 
of his friends, among whom Mr. Theodore Watts was now the chief 
and most helpful, he so far shook off his lethargy as to make 
some valuable additions to his store of verse ; the chief being “ The 
White Ship,” and “ The King’s Tragedy.” Both these passionate 
ballads are noble compositions, and it is hard to say which of the 
two is the better. “The White Ship” was written in 1880, especially 
for the entertainment of the poet’s young nephews and nieces ; 
“The King’s Tragedy ” followed in 1881, and was perhaps the latest 
contribution to the second of the two volumes—“ Poems,” and 
‘Ballads and Sonnets”—in which in that year Rossetti brought 
together all of his old and new compositions which he considered 
worth preserving, with more or less alteration in nearly every one of 
them. 

By many it will be thought that the most important portion of 
the second volume is ‘‘ The House of Life,” here rearranged and en- 
larged, so as to contain in all a hundred and one sonnets, styled 
“4 sonnet sequence,” and divided into two parts, “ Youth and 
Change,” and “ Change and Fate.” This work is in no sense auto- 
biographical, nor does it furnish in the order followed any clue to 
Rossetti’s mental development, as, though written at intervals between 
1848 and 1881, some of the latest written were placed near the begin- 
ning and some of the earlier near the end of the series. It does, how- 
ever, very forcibly reveal to us many of the various, yet harmonious, 
phases of the writer’s temperament, and, almost unmatched on purely 
literary grounds as a collection of beautiful poems in strict sonnet 
form by one man, it is of at least equal value with Mrs. Browning’s 
** Sonnets from the Portuguese,” or any other “ sequence” that could 
be named, as an unfolding of a poet’s soul. 

Rossetti died at Birchington, on April 9, 1882, and then solved 
the problem he had so plaintively stated in “ The Cloud Confines” :— 

The day is dark and the night 
To him that would search their heart : 
No lips of cloud that will part 
Nor morning song in the light : 
Only, gazing alone, 
To him wild shadows are shown, 


Deep unto deep unknown 
And height above unknown height. 
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Still we say as we go— 

** Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 

That shall we know one day.” 


Amid happier conditions of life he might have done more and 
better work, and his genius might have taken broader flights ; but 
his genius soared high, and the work he did was enough, and good 
enough, for us to be very grateful for. 


H. R, FOX-BOURNF, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


MAGNESIA IN PAPER. 


LL who are addicted to observation must have observed that a 
change has lately come over the face of the paper on which 
magazines and many books and pamphlets are printed. American 
magazines started it, and now it has become widely exiended. Is 
this merely a result of fashion demanding a higher degree of 
pressing and rolling in the finish of the paper, or is there some other 
reason less obvious, and questionably understood ? 

I think I can answer this question, having learned that in the 
manufacture of paper talc has lately been largely used in the place 
of the white china clay that was formerly employed to give body, 
weight, and opacity to the vegetable pulp. The primary motive of 
the paper-maker in using it was that the pulp will hold a larger 
quantity of talc than of the other cheap mineral material. Talc is 
a magnesian mineral. Vauquelin’s analysis of ordinary lamellar talc 
gives the following results :— 


Silica . ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ 62°0 
Magnesia ., ° ° ° . » 27 
Alumina , ° : ° ; ° 1.8} per cent. 
Oxide ofiron  . ° : ; ° 3°2 
Water . ‘ ° ° 6'0 


From this it will be seen that it is but little more than a silicate of 
magnesia. When attending the class of Professor Jamieson, the last 
of the Wernerian mineralogists (those who classified minerals by 
their physical characters rather than their chemical composition), I 
was much interested in his illustrations of the peculiar unctuous 
smoothness of the surface of magnesian minerals, and his statement 
that the presence of magnesia in a mineral may be detected by 
rubbing it with the finger. 

This may be done to an extent that is scarcely credible unless 
the experiment be tried after taking a little pains in obtaining a 
correct tactile perception of the characteristic smoothness. The 
presence of silicate of magnesia in serpentine, in soapstone, in 
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chlorite, augite, olivine, hornblende, asbestos, meerschaum, etc., may 
at once be /e/#, and thus detected without chemical analysis, in spite 
of the differences of their colours and other physical features. 

This peculiar smoothness may be imparted more or less fully to 
mixtures containing silicate of magnesia. When making some ex- 
periments on the manufacture of solid ink pencil material some years 
ago, I found that the addition of this compound greatly improved 
the smoothness of the otherwise harsh mixture of vegetable black. 
It imparted some degree of the smoothness of plumbago. 

I have no doubt that the facility with which the smoothness of 
the surfaces of modern paper is now obtained is largely due to the 
substitution of the silicate of magnesia of the talc for the silicate of 
alumina of the china clay, but am not aware to what extent the paper- 
makers themselves are acquainted with the rationale of this part of 
their work. They probably know by experience that talc is better 
than clay, without knowing why. The talc at present used is imported 
from New Jersey, but, if my theory of its usefulness is correct, we have 
no need to send so far for suitable material. The southernmost 
extremity of our island, the Lizard region of Cornwall, is composed 
of serpentine veined with soapstone, some of these veins having 
considerable dimensions. The average composition of soapstone 
being about the same as the average composition of talc (both are 
variable), the soapstone may be used as a substitute for the talc if it 
can be obtained at a cheaper rate. 

It is stated (see Atheneum, May 14) that the effluent waters from 
paper mills wherein talc is used is far less contaminated than when 
kaolin is employed. I do not understand why this should be. 

Since the above was written I have met with an analysis of the 
New Jersey talc, by W. J. Macadam. It contains 33°13 per cent. of 
magnesia, only 0°31 of alumina, and 4}, per cent. of iron oxide. 


SPRING AND THE Poets. 
N the last number of this magazine Sylvanus Urban asks the 
certainly pertinent question, “Are the seasons in very fact 
changing, or have our poets through successive generations beguiled 
us with pictures of a delusive and non-existent Spring? ” 

In reply I may state that one very definite change has occurred. 
When Thomson wrote “The Seasons” (published in 1728) May 1 
fell on May 12 as we now record it, and his May 21 on June 1. His 
Christmas Day fell upon a time that we now date as January 5, a 
time at which we are far more liable to the Christmas weather of the 
poets than at our present Christmas. 
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These differences arose from our correction of the calendar in 
1752. 

On September 2 of that year, eleven nominal days were struck 
out, so that the day following was called September 14 instead of 3. 

The year 1751 suffered still more severely in England. It began 
on March 25 as the previous year had done, but ended on 
December 31. It had but 282 days. This change, however, has 
not affected the apparent seasons, it merely touches the legal dating 
of the year. 

The effect of cutting off the eleven days in the dates of the month 
has had a sensible effect on all our records and traditions concerning 
the seasons. If the “April showers” were rigidly punctual, they 
would now begin on April 12 and end on May 12, and the May 
blossoms that now come out so late as June 11 are still within their 
proper month, according to old style. 

The change from old to new style was not effected smoothly. 
“Give us back our eleven days” became the cry of threatening 
rebellion. 

Russia still clings to the old style with accumulating error. Its 
calendar is now twelve days behind. 


WuHy THE STYLE WAS CHANGED. 


S some may not clearly understand this, I will endeavour to 
explain it. If the time occupied by the earth in travelling 
round the sun were exactly equal to that of any given number of its 
rotations, say 365 or 366, our calendar would be simple enough. 
But it is not so accommodating, for taking the mean solar day, or 
apparent going round of the sun, as our unit, the length of the year 
is 365°24224 days, expressed in decimals, or 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 49°7 seconds. (I say mean solar days, because our days 
as measured by the sun are unequal. The astronomer measures his 
day by the stars.) 

We make a correction for this by means of leap year, but this 
addition of one day every fourth year assumes that the length of the 
year is 365} days. The above figures show that it actually falls short 
of this, and thus we overdo our correction by 11 minutes and 10°3 
seconds. Although this error is but small for a single year it becomes 
considerable in the course of centuries. It amounts to 7 days 
in goo years. 

To avoid a continuation of the old error, it was enacted by the 
Statute 24 George II. cap. 23, that the several years 1800, 1900 
2100, 2200, 2300, or every hundredth year in time to come, 
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except only every fourth hundredth year, of which the year 2000 
shall be the first, the 29th of February shall be omitted. These 
shall not be leap years as they otherwise would. This supplies a 
practically sufficient correction (9 days in r200 years is not far from 
7 days in goo years). ‘Those among us who live to February 1900, 
will find a disturbance in the almanac. Leap year and its privileges 
will then be omitted, but not so in February 2000, nor February 2400, 
nor February 2800; this cancelling of the omission on every fourth 
century being a further correction necessary to avoid overdoing it. 

Another way of stating the arrangement is to say we have a leap 
year every four years, excepting once in a century, but a leap‘century 
every 400 years annulling this exception. 


THE PHONOGRAPH AGAIN. 


LL who have any respect for scientific sobriety must have hoped 
that the exaggerations concerning Edison’s phonograph had 
long since been played out, but this is not the case. The Philadelphia 
Times tells us that there is in the house of Mr. Edison, at Llewellyn 
Park, a remarkable memento of the late Mr. Henry Ward Beecher ; 
that instead of asking visitors for their cards, Mr. Edison has in two 
or three hundred instances requested them to speak a few sentences 
in a phonograph, that he keeps the plates in a cabinet, and 
occasionally runs some of them through the machine, which sends 
out the words as uttered ; that Edison is thus probably the only 
man who can revive the silenced voice of the great preacher. 

This is a mild revival of the trumpeting which announced the in- 
vention. The following are a few samples from JVature of May 30, 
1878. ‘“ Mr. Edison, in an interesting article in the current JVorth 
American Review, tells us that it may be the means of actually 
realising some of the wildest dreams and speculations of the frenzied 
poet and preacher, and creating a revolution in human intercourse 
only to be paralleled by the invention of printing, or even of speech 
itself.” In our streets we shall have barrel organs “ turning out for 
us a ballad by Sims Reeves or Santley, or a witching air in the voice 
of Patti. Alas, the invention came just too late to preserve to us for 
ever the matchless voice of Titiens.” = 

Quoting the words of Mr. Edison, the writer proceeds to announce 
that ‘ phonograph letters may be dictated at home or in the office of 
a friend, the presence of a stenographer not being required. The 
dictation may be as rapid as the thoughts can be formed or the lips 
utter them. The recipient may listen to his letters being read at the 
rate of 150 to 200 words per minute, and at the same time busy 


- 
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himself with other matters. Interjections, explanations, emphases, 
exclamations, &c., ray be thrown into such letters ad ibitum.” 

Then as to books, there seems some chance that ere long the 
printer's, if not the publisher’s, occupation will be to a great extent 
gone, and the present unwieldy form of communication between an 
author and his readers be abolished. What would one not give to have 
the “ Christmas Carol” bottled up for ever in Dickens’s own voice, to 
be turned out at pleasure? Books, as Mr. Edison truly says, would 
often be listened to where none are read, and the possibilities of the 
instrument in this direction may be learned from the fact, that a dock 
of 40,000 words might be recorded ona single metal plateten inches square. 
(These italics are mine.) The writer adds, “but when Mr. Edison 
speaks of our thus collecting ‘ the last words of the dying member of 
the family’ and of great men, we feel as if he were approaching the 
ludicrous and the shocking.” We now know that he has quite reached 
them. 

“ We shall have phonographic clocks, which will tell you the hour 
of the day, call you to lunch, send your lover home at ten,” &c. The 
phonograph will “revolutionise the present systems of telegraphy,” 
and so much more of our daily business of life that I must refer the 
reader to the article itself for the rest, merely quoting its concluding 
words. “Certainly some substitute or substitutes for the clumsy 
mode of recording our thoughts by pen and ink, so inconsistent with 
the general rapidity of our time, must be close at hand ; and what 
form one of these substitutes may take, seems pretty clearly pointed 
out by the actual uses to which Mr. Edison’s invention has been put.” 

I could fill a number of this Magazine with quotations of similar 
character, those in the daily papers of the time, much more extrava- 
gant than the above, which are from a sober scientific journal. What 
has it.all come to? Those among my readers who attended any of 
the conversaziones of eight or nine years ago where the toy was 
exhibited, will remember the absurdity of its actual performance as 
compared with these fables. Having spoken into the instrument 
with a deep loud voice it answered with a mouse-like squeak, the 
words being only intelligible when suitably selected. At such con- 
versaziones the usual words attempted by the exhibitor were “Old 
Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard,” the selection being deter- 
mined by the abundance of labial consonants. If words made up or 
vowels, liquid, and sibilant consonants were spoken, the failure was 
complete. All the statements concerning the reproduction of the 
characteristic quality and sweetness of a singer’s voice were gross 
absurdities. 
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The thing is now practically dead. It is not even receiving the 
degree of attention which it really deserves as a philosophical toy 
and an instrument for the elucidation of certain acoustic problems, 


ToFU AND VEGETABLE CHEESE. 


7EGETARIANS should look to this. Tofu is a curd manufac- 
V tured from beans in Japan. According to the “Journal of 
the Society of Arts,” December 24, 1886, it “approaches more nearly 
in its composition to animal food than any other vegetable known.” 
It contains about one-fifth of its weight of fat, and nearly two- 
fifths of nitrogenous matter. As a beefsteak contains less than 
one-fifth of its weight of nitrogenous matter (72 per cent. being 
water), the tofu must have at least double the nutrient value of 
beef, and is especially desirable among rice-feeding people, rice being 
deficient in such material. The bean has lately been successfully 
grown in Germany. 

The Japanese prepare it by soaking the beans in water for 
24 hours, then grinding them in a stone mill with the purest water 
obtainable, so as to form a thin pulp. The pulp is heated to boiling, 
when more water is added, and it is boiled again ; then more cold 
water is added, and it is allowed to stand. The liquor is then 
strained out through a bag, and brine is stirred into it. This effects 
a coagulation, and the curd is pressed as in making cheese. It is, 
in fact, a vegetable cheese, and may be used accordingly. 

The fibrous residue left in the bag, after the filtering out of the 
vegetable casein, may be mixed with chaff as a food for cattle. 

I have treated our common split peas in a similar manner, and 
have obtained soluble casein, which I precipitated with acetic acid 
(see “ Chemistry of Cookery,” page 217 to 220). All kinds of peas 
and beans will yield such soluble casein when thus treated, and most 
valuable food may thus be obtained free from the woody fibre, 
which is difficult to digest. 

My experiments were avowedly but preliminary and suggestive ; 
they, however, point to the possibility of a very important industry i in 
the manufacture of a new and most desirable food, viz. vegetable 
cheese. If i am not altogether mistaken, it may be produced on a 
jarge scale at about threepence per pound, and be equal, if not supe- 
rior, to the best cheese made in the dairy. AsI have shown in the 
work above quoted, a sheep weighing 60 lbs. contains less nutritive 
matter than 20 Ibs. of ordinary cheese. This also applies to the 


vegetable cheese. 
W, MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


LAWYER AND CLIENT. 


NE result of the exposure of the Langworthy marriage case, 
which has recently stirred English feeling as it has rarely 

been stirred, must be that the question of the relations between 
lawyer and client will have to be reconsidered. With regard to the 
barrister, the obligation to make the best of a bad case is under- 
stood. When a prisoner has pleaded guilty to a serious crime he 
has been advised to withdraw the plea, and a counsel has been 
directed by the presiding judge to undertake his defence. The 
duty of the man so placed is clear. He is to endow the criminal 
with his own professional knowledge so as to take advantage of 
every loophole for escape that may be presented, invalidate the 
testimony borne against him, and urge every point that tells in his 
favour. In a sense, the counsel in a criminal case may almost be 
supposed to be on his own trial. He may not, it has been decided, 
proclaim his belief in the innocence of a man he knows to be guilty. 
Believing, however, the man to be guilty, it is none the less his duty 
to get him off. Is the case the same with the solicitor? To this 
the answer must be in the negative. In the first place, the barrister, 
as a rule, does not know his client, who is to him an abstract entity. 
Between solicitor and client there is ordinarily, meanwhile, complete 
confidence. A man not seldom goes to an attorney stating in effect, 
“JT am in a mess, and you must help me out of it.” The lawyer 
hears a confession of weakness or worse, which he takes for what it 
is worth, and supplements from his own experience. How far, then 
is a solicitor justified in using the engines of the law for the purpose 
of shielding a man he knows to be in the wrong? The question 
cannot be readily answered. His client is, let me suppose, a youth 
belonging to a family of which he has long been the confidential 
adviser. He is bound to think the best of the case and use his efforts 
to avert a disaster. That he may not swear to affidavits he believes 
to be false belongs to the alphabet of honour. If, however, he is 
too nice in conduct, he may have difficulty in pursuing his profession, 
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When no solicitor will take a case in which his client has not per- 
fectly clean hands, we may say with Hamlet, “then is doomsday 
near.” A solicitor, moreover, who finds the son of an influential 
client in a difficulty, is naturally tempted to strain a point or two to 
get him out of it. How many points he will strain is a matter of in- 
dividual conscience. In that disgraceful business of the Langworthy 
case there can be no doubt that a man of fine feeling and exquisite 
sense of honour might well hesitate before continuing to act for a 
client by whom every instinct of humanity seems to have been out- 
raged, and of whose mendacity so many proofs have been advanced. 


Is ALCOHOL A NARCOTIC? 


HERE is little temptation for one who is neither a partisan nor a 
disputant to enter upon the questions of the moral and physical 
influences of alcohol as a beverage. ‘The point, however, whether 
alcohol can justly be defined as a stimulant stands apart from that of 
its value. I am not greatly concerned with ““Temperance” literature, 
nor wholly convinced by “Temperance ” arguments. In a so-called 
Jubilee Address on Alcoholic Beverages by Dr. Edmunds, the senior 
physician to the London Temperance Hospital, the argument that 
alcohol is not a stimulant but a narcotic, or, as the lecturer prefers to 
call it, a stupefiér, is, as it seems to me, conclusively proven. The 
diminution of suffering which, under certain conditions, follows a dose 
of brandy is due, it is maintained, not to exalted energy, but to 
blunted sensibility. The theory that an intoxicant, which in large 
doses produces stupor, will in small doses exercise a contrary effect, 
is, Dr. Edmunds maintains, “‘an absurdity.” Were it admitted, how- 
ever, that stimulus is the result of the exhibition of alcohol in small 
doses, this would not disprove that alcohol is a narcotic, since opium 
itself in small doses is more of an irritant than a sedative. Further 
than this I will not enter into a subject that challenges discussion 
and not seldom engenders heat. I fancy, however, that for non- 
scientific purposes the description of alcohol as a narcotic will pass 
muster. 


Mirton’s House At CHALFONT St. GILES. 


F only in the interest of visitors, American and other, to our 
shores, the scheme of the Vicar and Churchwardens of Chalfont 

St. Giles for preserving to the public the cottage in that parish in 
which Milton finished his “Paradise Lost” is to be commended. To 
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the retention of the residences of great men who have dwelt in Lon- 
don, the overpowering necessities of an immense and a rapidly 
augmenting population offer a constant opposition. In presence, 
indeed, of developments forthwith to be expected, it is impossible 
to say what portions’ of London are secure against destruction for 
the sake of facilitating access to other parts. In the case of country 
districts, wherein population has a tendency to diminish rather than 
to increase, a house which has been closely associated with a great 
man may and, if possible, should be preserved. It is futile to ask 
what Shakespeare would say as to the use to which his house at 
Stratford is put. Neither Shakespeare nor Milton, supposing either to 
be still cognisant of sublunary affairs, could be other than gratified at 
the influx of visitors to spots associated with and sanctified by their 
residence. When, again, spots so associated are situated in the 
most beautiful portions of England, the amount of innocent de- 
light and intellectual cultivation to be obtained by visiting them 
is to be taken into account. The sight of our lovely island does 
more to soften American hearts to us than the moral, civic, 
and political purity on which we plume ourselves. Chalfont 
St. Giles will be a worthy shrine. Rossetti also dwelt, in his early 
youth, in the place from which, on September 1, 1842, the earliest of 
his preserved letters is dated. He speaks, however, with little rever- 
ence of Milton’s house, saying it is “ unquestionably the ugliest and 
dirtiest in the village.” 


Rosina, Lapy LyTTON. 


OT an edifying chapter in the history of literature is that which 

is opened out by the publication of Miss Devey’s “ Life 

of Rosina, Lady Lytton.”'! Making allowances for charges that it 
is to be hoped and believed are visionary, such as the attempt to 
murder her, which Lady Lytton puts forward, it is obvious that she 
was the victim of cruel wrong. Her confinement in an asylum, and 
other matters, are things concerning which evidence is forthcoming. 
At the same time, a perusal of the statements put forward by her 
biographer and executor shows her to have been a singularly hard 
and caustic woman, with whom it must have been difficult for a man 
of nervous temperament to get on. It is useless, moreover, to say 
that the bitterness came as the result of her wrongs. Her opening 
sketches of the characters around her are as vitriolic as they are 
clever. The biography should be read to the end ; much of it is not 
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too pleasant reading, and the whole leaves an unpleasant flavour. It 
is difficult, however, to avoid feeling resentment for the treatment 
accorded Lady Lytton, even though the conviction is borne in upon 
the reader that she was well able to take care of herself, and “ gave 
almost as good as she got.” 


THE AUGMENTATION OF ENGLISH EMPIRE. 


CERTAIN leayen of hypocrisy is according to our Continental 
critics always working beneath the English character. We do 
not exactly, in the words of Butler, 


Compound for sins we are inclined to 
* By damning those we have no mind to; 


but ee up our eyes, such is the charge, in holy horror of the 
very class of offences which we practise in private. There is some 
truth in the accusation, though less truth than our enemies suppose. 
In many cases our disclaimers are the result less of hypocrisy than of 
ignorance. Take, for instance, the question of the seizure of land 
with which. as a nation we are charged: How many Englishmen are 
there who know, or will believe when told, that the possessions on 
which within the last five years we have seized, amount to something 
not far short of a million square miles? In this calculation Egypt, 
which we hold and shall some day, if we can, resign, of course 
does not count. The calculations which establish this astounding 
fact are not my own. Theyare taken from the “ Melbourne Age,” and 
are quoted in an evening journal. It is little use mentioning names, 
which, except to a school-boy going up for an examination, convey 
no meaning whatever. It is since 1880, however, that the protecto- 
rate over New Guinea has been proclaimed, Quetta and Pishin have 
been declared to be English possessions, Bechuanaland declared an 
English Colony, and Burmah annexed. These additions to our 
empire are sufficiently important to arrest the attention of foreign 
nations. While, however, we are ourselves proceeding at this rate, 
we are indulging in violent outcries against other nations whose 
extension of territory is insignificant compared with our own It 
behoves Englishmen to know more of their own history, and to cal- 


-culate the danger and responsibilities with which the constant increase 


of territory is attended. The same causes which have brought about 
recent changes are still at work, and there is no reason to expect that 
the increase in future years will be smaller than it has been in the past. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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‘Mr. Allen will certainly attain his object more than once with any reader not exceptionally callous. He 
will “ make the flesh creep.” These stories are good.’—SPECTATOR. 

‘In vain will the most hypercritical reader seek for a dull tale in this volume of stories...... There is not 
one that will not be found much above the average.’—MornING Post. 

‘Mr. Allen puts some of his best work into his shorter stories......Some of these tales are very good, and 
there is not one of them that can be described as poor. The writer has a special line of his own’: he is great as a 
sc‘entist as well as a writer of fiction, and his attainments in the one field often give a character to his work in 
the other.—CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 


Holiday Tasks. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ High Spirits, &¢. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 

‘Mr, Payn is one of the freshest and gayest of living writers. In his latest book he is as brisk and young as 
when he wrote for Charles Dickens in Household Words, or jested week by week in Chambers's Journal, Mr. 
Payn is never unkind, he is often wise, he is always cheerful, and humane, and liberal. His book is one of those 
that are read with pleasant and helpful laughter..—_WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘The charm of Mr. Payn’s new volume—for no one who follows the Author through one of his “ Holiday 
Tasks" will escape the spell—is a charm of style........ Mr. Payn’s readers will be content to let him take what 
theme he will to discourse upon, knowing well that there will be humour, shrewdness, and good sense in what he 
says. Thee qualities provide an ample entertainment of pleasant reading in this collection. The volume may 
perhaps be best described as a book of good conversation upon all sorts and conditions of topics. It is enjoyable 
from first to last.’-ScoTsMAN,. 

‘It is impossible to examine the merits of all the papers which Mr. James Payn has united under the covering 
title of “ Holiday Tasks”; but speaking of them in general, it will be enough to say that every reader will find 
something interesting in them.’—ATHEN RUM, 

** The Holiday Tasks” are fall of life and freshness, and in their variety they adapt themselves to every 
taste. Mr. Payn is never more successfal than when in a chatty or conversational mood.’—-TIMgs. 

* Short essays and stories. Again and again you'll take up the book and find pleasure in Payn.’-—PuNcH. 

* Mr. Payn possesses the veritable rod of the wizard, one touch of which can make a man forget his own 
identity, and smile or weep, rejoice or grieve, at the will of the enchanter.—Court AND Soctety REVIEW. 

‘Each and all marked by strong good sense and keen observation...... Really an engrossing volume.’ 


MORNING PosT. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & 60.5 LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDERABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 


By Sir Ricnarp TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.L., ‘ke. Edited, with Introductions, by his Son, Captain 
R. C. TEMPLE, Bengal Staff- Corps. "2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustre ations, 32s. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY: Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a 


Century. By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D., &c., Author of * Egeria, ‘Studies from the Antique,’ P we. 2 vols. 
with Portraits, crown 8vo. 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from the Foundation of Vir- 


ginia to the Reconstruction of the Union, By Percy Gree, Author of ‘Across the Zodiac’ &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. 32s. 


CARLYLE AS SEEN IN HIS WORKS: His Characteristics as a Man and 
as a Writer. By JAMES Kerr, Author of ‘Glimpses of India’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE NATION IN ARMS, From the German of Lieut.-Colonel Baron von 


DER GottTz. Demy 8vo. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Captain 


A. G. Bacor (* Bagatelle’ . Crown 8vo. 5s. 


GAMES OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. By Wauter Woop. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 


























UNREST; or, the Newer Republic. By W. Eart Hopson. Crown 8r0. 
WILLIAM THE THIRD. By W.H.Torriano. Second Edition. Fep. 2s. 6d. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES: MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. Kewvaro. 


Edited by Joun H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG-BOOK, AND JOTTINGS FROM OLD 


JOURN ALS. By an ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by E. A. MonTrEsoR. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV, KING AND MARTYR. By Joun Fuxrorp 


Vicary, Author of An American in Norway’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


NAVAL REFORM. Translated from the French of M. GasrieL CHARMES. 


By J. E.GORDON-CUMMING. Demy 8vo. 12s. 




















SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Colonel 


W. F. B. Laurie, Retired Royal (Madras) Artillery, Author of ‘ Orissa, and the Temple of Jagaunéth,’ 
‘ Ashé Pyee,’ the Eastern or Foremost Country, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





COLONIAL FRANCE: Its ‘History, Administration, and Commerce. By 


Captain C. B. No ERMAN, late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff-Corps, Author of ‘Armen‘a; or, the 
Campaign of 1877,’ ‘ Tonkin ; or, France i in the Far East.’ Demy 8vo, with Map, 15s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wan dering, 


and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon, HARoLD Fincu-ILatTron, 
New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By 


Captain Lionret J. Trorrer, Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in India,’ ‘Warren Hastings: a 
Biography,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


LIFE OF THOMAS GRANT, FIRST BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. By 


KATHLEEN O’MEARA, Author of ‘ The Life of Frederick Ozanam’ &c. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 











PEGGY THORNHILL: A Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By Mary Damanr. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 


of E. M. H. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 








THE HAUNTED HOMES AND FAMILY TRADITIONS OF GREAT 


IRITAIN. By JouN H.INGRaM. New and Cheaper kdition. Crowu ovo. 6s, 





London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


SELECTIONS 


FROM] 


THE nieces WORKS 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


GEORGE Rk. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
WITH A PHOTOGRAPHED PORTRAIT OF MARY JANE. 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


DISAPPEARED: a Novel. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 


Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘Saint Mungo’s City,’ &c. 











WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS BY P. MACNAB. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘Mehalah’ &e. 


Immediately, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. 


By the Author of ‘John Herring’ &c, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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DE CORATION 


Monthly, SIXPENCE. Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of 
Europe, Egypt, Canada, or United States, Six Shillings in advance. 


The Number for JUNE, now ready, contains :— 


A Jubilee Frieze and Jubilee Emblems, by ny Gildard ; a Jubilee Friese, by Walter I. 
Pearce; Renaissance Borders, Ceiling Centre, by T. H. Leonard ; The Aberlemno Cross; 
Exam les of Arabian Decoration from Mosques of the eee Century ; ; Moorish Decoration 
from Spain, &c. Articles on the Royal Academy, The Grosvenor and other Exhibitions, Decora- 
tion in Australia, &c. TIT LE PAGE and ETCHED FRONTISPIECE are given with this number. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of ‘DECORATION’ on fine paper with PROOF ETCHING. Price One 
Shilling Monthis- 

The Volumes of ‘ Decoration’ are published at 7s. 6d. each, a Cheap Edition of all the Volumes of the latest 
series n:ay be had price 3s. 6d. each. ‘Decoration’ for the years 1884, 1885, and 1886, the first years of the Third 
Series, splendidly bound, price 12s. 6d. each. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.C, 


PappncTon Green Camprew’s Hosprrat 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 

















jn object of this Charity is to afford relief and assistance to 

Sick Children: Boys under the age of 12, and Girls under the age of 14. 
The Hospital contains 27 beds, besides accommodation for out-patients. During the 
year 1885, 332 In-patients were admitted ; whilst relief was afforded to 11,737 
new Out-patients, being an increase of 2,381 over those of 1884. The total attendances 
of Out-patients during 1885 were 29,615. 

As the Hospital is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, the Committee 
much hope that the kind friends who have been the means of starting the Institution 
will assist them in obtaining further Donations and Subscriptions (which may be 
sent to Mr. Georcs Hansury, 21 Portman Square). 

The Report for 1885 is now ready, and will be sent upon application. 

The Hospital is open to Visitors every day between the hours of 2 and 4.30 P.M., 
and the Committee will be glad of a visit from any who are interested in the work. 





THE PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS 


By THOMAS KENTISH. 
Entirely New Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged, with 267 Illustrations. 


This Edition will be found to be a great improvement upon the first. It is illus- 
trated with 267 Diagrams, contains upwards of 300 Receipts, embracing every variety 
and the richest tints, Winged and Coloured Tourbillions, Chain or Triplet Asteroids, 
Aquatic Pieces, Metallic Drifts, the projection of Balloons, and a new and expeditious 
method for the production of a splendid and perfect Match, hitherto the desideratum 
but now the easy acquisition, of the Amateur. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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n V. WHITE & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS for JUNE. 
1, ‘A Life Interest.’ By Mrs. Atexanpgr, Author of ‘The Wooing O't.’ Chapters 
VII. to IX. (To be continued.) 
M. Alphonse Daudet and Le Midi. 
Will you regret? By Marm Connor. 


4. Faith: a Woman with a Past. By Bearrice May Burt, Author of ‘Miss 
Molly’ &e. Part II, Chapter II. ( Conclusion.) 


5. That Poor Letter ‘QC.’ By Norman Pearson. 

6. AGalling Chain. By Mrs. Hovsroun. 

7. Some Men I have known. By Mrs. H. Loverr Camzron. 
8 

9 








Geoffrey Carr’s Secret. By Iza Durrvus Harpy. 
- Palmistry, Ancient and Modern. By Rosa Bavenay. 
10. Love versus Death. By Annie Fenny. 
11, Doubting. By Georcx L. Moors. 
12. ‘A False Start.’ By Hawrey Smarr. Chapters XV. to XVII. (To be continued.) 
13. Social Echoes. By Mrs. Humenry. 


ON JUNE 17 WILL BE PUBLISHED 


THE 


EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


This Number will contain Stories ie the pee popular Authors: 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby.’ 


May Crommelin, Author of ‘Queenie,’ John Coleman. 
The Honble. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd. 
W. W. Fenn. Annie Thomas. Arthur T. Pask. 
Jean Middlemass. Jessie Sale Lloyd. Lady Duffus Hardy. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO’.S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 








NEW AND POPULAR ONE SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’, AND BOOKSTALLS, 
(Or in cloth, 1s. 6d.) 


‘Neck or Nothing’: A Hanting Story. By Mrs. H. 


Lovett Cameron, Author of ‘In a Grass Country,’ &c. 


A Millionaire of Rough and Ready. By 


Bret Harre. 


That Imp! By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of ‘Bootles’ Baby.’ 
(Third Edition.) 


Clewerly WWYomn: a Romance of the Grand National. By 


Haw ey Smart. 


Devils Ford. By Brer Harte. 


‘Mignon’s Secret.’ By Jouy Srrance Wivter, Author of 
‘ Bootles’ Baby’ &c. (4th Edition.) 


‘Im Possession.’ By Ceci Sevsy-Lownpes. 
On March. ‘By Joun Srrance Winter. (3rd Edition.) 
In Quarters. By the same Aurnor. (5th Edition.) 


FIVE POPULAR NOVELS. 





Now ready, a New One Vol. Edition of 


THRE ovuvtTtsIiveER. 


By HAWLEY SMART. Cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
‘Mr. Smart's cheery stories are never unwelcome.’—ATHEN ZUM. 
‘« The Uutsider ” is bright and readable. . . Mr. Sparrow is a very fresh and admirable creation.’ —ACADEMY. 
* Vivacious and entertaining as ever, in his new novel ‘‘ The Outsider.” ’—Morninu Post. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. in cloth, a Cheap One Vol. Edition of Mrs, ALEXANDER’S Popular Novel. 


BY WO MMAN’S wit. 


By the Author of ‘The Wooing O’t’ &c. &c. 
‘Mrs, Alexander deserves credit for keeping her readers mystified. —-ATHENZUM. 
* Altogether Mrs. Alexander has invented something new in the annals of crime, and her story is remarkably 
well told."—MOoRNING Post, 


The Fifth and Cheaper Edition of Mrs. H. Lovett CAMERON’S Popular Novel. 


IN A GRASS COUNTRY: 


A STORY OF LOVE AND SPORT. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
By the Author of ‘Deceivers Ever,’ ‘A North Country Maid,’ 
‘Mrs, H, Lovett Cameron is one of the best storytellers of the day..—Mornina@ Post, 


A Cheap One Vol. Edition in cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


BILLED IN THE OPEN. 


By Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD, Author of ‘ The Right Sort,’ ‘ The Girl in the Brown Habit,’ &c. 
*“ Killed in the Open” is a book that cannot fail to excite interest. Its tone is thoroughly healthy.’ 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 
Also, Uniform with the above. 


THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT: 


A SPORTING NOVEL. By Mrs, EpwAarRD KENNARD. 

‘ Nell Fitzgerald is an irreproachable heroine, full of gentle womanliness, and rich in all virtues that make 
her kind estimable. Mrs. Kennard’s work is marked by high tone as well as vigorous narrative, and sportsmen, 
when searching for something new and beguiling for a wet day or spell of frost, can hardly light upon anything 
better than these fresh and pieturesque hunting stories of Mrs. Kennard’s,’—DAILy TELEGRAPH. 

‘There is a wonderful freshness about this novel which cannot fail to charm even those who have never 
ridden to hounds.’—CourT JOURNAL, 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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A COMPANION BOOK TO ‘ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.’ 


New and Cheaper Edition. Orown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HILDREN oF GIBEO 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts aad Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &c. 


‘ We give without hesitation the foremost place to Mr. Besant, whose work, always so admirable and spirited, 
acquires double importance from the enthusiasm with which it is inspired..—BLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE. 

* Perhaps we have never been more impressed by Mr. Besant’s originality of thought and versatility of con- 
ception than in his “Children of Gibeon.” It is intensely interesting from first to last; even the slightest of 
the characters are living and breathing...... The story is full of strong natural pathos. As the chequered thread of 
human destinies is woven out of the dark and the bright, so here we have a constant underplay of fun and 
humour. We smile when we are inclined to sigh, and are made to laugh outright when the writer has been most 
in earnest. Nor is his story merely enlivened by occasional outbreaks of drollery. Some of the characters, and 
not the least solemn of them, are consistently humorous.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*“ Ghikiren of Gibeon” is not as other stories, but is a work with certain marked characteristics distinguish- 
ing it even from those novels with a purpose, to the category of which it nevertheless belongs. Mr. Besant’s 
new novel is in a peculiar sense a part of the literature of the time. The “ Novelist of the East End,” as Mr. 
Besant might be called, has once more dealt with our greatest social problem, the Life of the Poor, His earlier 
work on the same subject has borne rich fruit in the project of a Palace of Delight ; we can wish the present one 
no higher success than that it may lead to something of the same kind. It revives a mode of fiction, and it may 
revive a school. A powerful writer is reversing the common order of progress, and is moving from West to East 
in search of type and incident, and others are likely to follow when they see what he has brought back.’-—DalILy 
News. 

* There is no more charming novelist living than Mr. Besant...... There is one benuty that marks his novels, 
and it is one that would give novels far less brilliant a supreme interest. They are all inspired by a warm and 
true love of humanity, particularly weak and suffering humanity. In this matter-of-fact age it is a great virtue 
to hold the ideal up before the eyes of men too apt to forget it in the real. It is this perception of the ideal 
which raises Mr, Besant’s novels above the level of ordinary fiction, and makes them akin to poetry..—-GLAsGow 
HERALD. 

* Mr. Besant’s vivid and interesting novel....../ An excellent plot, a brilliant dramatic development, a fair 
amount of character painting, and a nobleaim...... It is impossible to exaggerate our symyathy with his aim, and 
our admiration for the imagination and artistic power shown in the parable which clothes it is great......A 
brilliancy, vigour, and sympathy that have recalled to us the days of Christian Socialism, and the finest work o 
Charles Kingsley. CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

‘ The plot is both skilful and original, and takes entire possession of the reader's interest and sympathies.’— 
LITERARY WORLD. 

*“ Children of Gibeon” has much of the charm about it that is seldom wanting in anything Mr. Besant 
writes......All those who enjoyed “ All Sorts and Conditions ” will welcome “ Children of Gibeon.”’—ACADEMY. 

‘Mr. Besant can strike many keys, and that which he struck in “ All Sorts and Conditions” is not the least 
melodious and touching. “Children of Gibeon” is evidence that Mr. Besant has not lost either his burning 
sympathy with the toiling millions or the faculty of giving expression to it.’—T«iMeEs. 

‘In “ Children of Gibeon” Mr. Besant pleads once more the cause of the working classe; ; a righteous cause, 
and pleaded well, with sincerity, good temper, and good sense.’-—WorLD. 

* The author, as a moral and literary Archimedes, attempts to move the world, and he will certainly move his 
readers. Great is the vigour, irresistible the pathos, he throws into his descriptions. Mr. Besant will not only 
amuse his readers at one time, delight them at another, astonish them frequently, provoke them sometimes, but 
he will enlighten them and instruct them.’—Sr. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 

* Mr. Besant’'s purpose is good, and his latest novel is powerful..... - His heart burns within him at the trials 
of the working poor. The manner in which he brings his case before his readers is most ingenious and striking. 
The plot is remarkable in every way...... The story is told with admirable grace and force and humour. The 
reader feels the pages glowing as he masters their contents, and he or she must be more than commonly unsus- 
ceptible who does not respond to the cry of the author. As a story, “Children of Gibeon” is most masterly ; as a 
book full of instruction it hss seldom been equalled.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Another of Mr. Besant’s clever novels...... Besides proclaiming truths that can never be too often enforced, 
“Children of Gibeon ” is a powerful story, which pleads feelingly and_forcibly the cause of the poor, and is full of 
striking incidents..—MornNING Post. 

‘The author of “ All Sorts and Conditions” described that popular work as “an impossible story,” and he 
has followed it by another of equal interest and equal impossibility, and a more than equally serious purpose...... 
“Children of Gibeon” is much more seriously radical than “ All Sorts and Conditions”; and perhaps before 
long Mr. Besant may write something suggestive of a solution, as here he has written something powerfully 
suggestive of a problem.’—BnRiITISH WEEKLY. 

‘Children of Gibeon” is edifying and full of good suggestions. To say that it is by Mr. Walter Besant is, 
of course, to say that the style is good, that there are many witticisms and amusing little sarcaems in it, and 
that it will be enjoyed, not only by all whocan appreciate pictures of the Millaisand Du Maurier style, but by 
all whose ears are open to tales of reality and of pity.—-PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 

* One gets genuine pleasure out of Mr. Besant’s genial humour, his quick sympathy with human nature, his 
raillery, aud his good-tempered sarcasm, all the more crushing because he is never angry ; and the cleverness of 
the main contrivance of his story has that spontaneous charm which is the mark of originality......Gratitude is 
due to Mr, Ecsant for preserving the best traditions of the older school of fiction. —ATRENAUM, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


The World Went Very Well Then. By Watter 
Besant, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c. With Etching of Portrait by Joun 
Perrig, R.A., and Illustrations by A. Forestier. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Children of Gibeon: a Novel. By Watrer Besanv, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &e. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


~ LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in preparation a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the 
NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. The Voluwes (each one containing a complete Novel), printed 
from a specially cast fount of type by Messrs. Ballantyne & Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, ona 
large crown 8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co., will be published 
Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first Volume (now in the press) will be 


READY~MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With an Etched Portrait of James Ricr, and a New Preface by Watrer Besanr, telling the 
story of his literary partnership with James Rice. This Novel will be followed at regular 
intervals by the following: 

My Little Girl. The Monks of Thelema. 
With Harp and Crown. By Celia’s Arbour. 
This Son of Vulcan. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Golden Butterfly. The Seamy Side. 

With a Portrait of Watrer Besant. &e. &e. 


Little Novels. By Witkie Coutins. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. | 
Red Spider: a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring’ 

















___—&e. SvolncrownSvo, F< i et —‘isSCSCSCSCéESFgmsa'¥6. 
Kadna ; or, The Great (Russian) Conspiracy of 1881. By 
the Princess Orca. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Immediately. 





A Son of Hagar: a Romance of our Time. By Hatt 
Carne, Author of ‘ The Shadow of a Crime.’ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
38, 6d. Saas. 
Old Blazer’s Hero, By D. Curistre Murray, Author of 


____‘ Joseph’s Coat’ &c. With Illustrations by A. McCormick. 2vols.12s. [Preparing. _ 


Glow-worm Tales. By James Payy, Author of ‘Lost 


Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Holiday Tasks: being Essays written in Vacation Time. 


By James Pay Ny Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘High Spirits,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables. By R. 


Louis Stevenson, Author of ‘ Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘New Arabian Nights,’ &e. Szconp Epirion. 
___Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 68. siagiiiaeinanieiiaaal 
The Beckoning Hand, &c. By Grant ALLEN, Author 
___ of ‘Strange Stories’ &e. Crown 8vo.clothextra,6s, 00 scald 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. by Georce R. Sims. With a 

photogr: uphed Portrait of Mary Jane. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 




















Disappeared: a Novel. By Saran Tyrer, Author of 
‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘Saint Mungo’s City,’ &c. With Six Illustrations by P. Macnan, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, [Jmmediately, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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- CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS— continued. 


The Frozen Pirate, the New Serial Novel by W. Ciark 
Russgtt, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ will begin in ‘ BELGRAVIA’ for July, 
One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnas. 


The Cruise of the *‘ Black Prince’ Privateer. 
By Commander V. Lovetr Cameron, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


An Anthology of the Novels of the Century : 


Choice Readings from all the best Novels of the last Eighty Years. Edited, with Critical 
and Biographical Notes, by H. T. Mackenziz Bett. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. Preparing. 


‘The Right Honowrable’: a Romance of Society and 
Politics. By Justin McCartuy and Mrs. CaMPBELL-PRAED, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The Evil Genius: a Novel. By Witte Cotiins, Author 


of ‘The Woman in White.’ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 























That other Person: a Novel. By Mrs. Atrrep Huy, 
Author of ‘Thornicroft’s Model’ &c. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


In all Shades: a Novel. By Grant Aten, Author of 
‘Strange Stories’ &c. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Immediately. 

Buried Diamonds: a Novel. By Saran Tytter. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Tre ree SY T uA Soe 

Fatal Zero; a Homburg Diary. By Percy Firzcera.p. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. ee 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle, By Brer Harte. 
With 28 Coloured Drawings by Katz Greenaway. Small 4to, boards,5s. 

Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Spricur, Author of ‘The 


Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ &c. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. By Avery Macaprne. 


Crown 8vo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 


























Burglars in Paradise, by E. Stuart Puetps, Author 
of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 


NEW VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHING, Two Shillings each. 
By GRANT ALLEN. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. | By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Babylon. Camiola. In the Middle Wateh. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. | | BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS 


The Master of the Mine.“ First Person Singular. | Heart Salvage 








By CHARLES GIBBON. Cynic Fortune. i | B GEORGE R g 
: . SIMS. 
ro ry — By p-snad | "ieee Jane’s Memoirs. 
| | By MARK TWAIN. 
By JOHN HABBERTON. ms 4 
fp wcke Rises. wy ie | | Life on the Mississippi. 


| By SARAH TYTLER. 


By TiGHE HOPKINS. By JAMES RUNCIMAN. Noblesse Oblige. 


’"Twixt Love and Duty.| Schools and Scholars. | Lady Bell. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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 CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 


Electioneering in the Old Days. Illustrated from the Squibs, Lampoons, 
and Caricatures of the Time. By Josep Greco. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with coloured 
___ Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations, 16s. 


A History of Our Own Times. By Jvstiv 
McCarrtuy, M.P. Jusiez Epition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 
2 vols. square 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. e 


A History of the Four Georges. By Justy 


McCartuy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. IL. in preparation. 


Treland since the Union: Sketches of Irish History 
from 1798 to 1886. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Case for Home Rule, By Justin H. McCarrny, 


M.P, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 1 Sere! ae ’ 
War. By J. A. Farrer. Crown 8vo. ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
Chronicle of the Coach: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 

By J. D. Cuampiiry. With75 Illustrations by E. L. Cuncuneran. Crown 8vo. cloth 7s. 6d. 
Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new principle. By 

H. A. Paar, Author of ‘Thoreau: a Study’ “we. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 

By Put Rostnson, Author of ‘ The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘ The Poets’ Beasts,’ &. Crown 8vo. 



































_ Cloth, 7s.6¢@. 0 att bl . _[ Preparing. _ 
Bird Life in England, By Evwin Lester Arnot, 
___ Author of * On the Indian Hills’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 
The Kfolk-Lore of Plants. By T. F. Tutsetton 

Dyrr, M. A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Shortly. 








Studies in Life and Sense. By Dr. Anprew Wisoy, 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Chapters in Evolution’ &e, With numerous Illustrations. Senase 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Complete Art of Making Fireworks; or, 
The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. By Tuomas Kentisn. With 267 Sasieations, 
A New Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 58, 


A Book for the Hammock. By W. Ctark Russet, 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘ A Voyage to the 
Cape,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


A Voyage to the Cape. By W. Ciark Russett, Author 
of *The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘On the Fo'k'sle Head,’ 
&e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


George MacDonald’s Works of Fancy and 
Imagination. Pocket Edition, Ten Vorumsxs, in handsome cloth case, 21s. 
VOL. I.—Wiruin ann Witnovut. Tue Hippen ; VOLS, V. and VI.—Puanrastes: A Faerie 
Lire. Romance, 
VOL. I1.— Te Discriere. Tue Gosprer | VOL. VII.—Tue PorTent. 
Women. A Boox or Sonnets. Orcan | VOL. VIII.—Tue Licur Princess. Tus 
Sones. | Gurant’s Heart. Suavows, 
VOL. I y S — | VOL. IX.—Cross Purposes. Tue Goren 
OL, II. — ‘IOLIN SONGS, SONGS OF THE | Key. Tue Carasoyn. Litrrce Dayuicut. 
Days anp Nieuts. A Boox or Dreams, | VOL. X.—Tue Crvet Pawrer. Tae Wow 
RoapsipE Poems, Poems ror CHILDREN. | o’ Rrvvex. Tux Costin. ¥ Tue Seem 
VOL. IV.—Parasres, Batraps, Scorcu Sworps, Tue Gray Wotr. Unciz 
Sones. |  CoRNELIvs, 
(The Volumes are also sold separately, in Grolier-pattern cloth, price 2s. 6d. cach.) 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS —continued. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Watrer 


Scorr. With over 100 New Illustrations by leading Artists. Small 4to. cloth extra, 16s. 


Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Witt1am Micuaet Rossett1. A New Edition, with a Steelplate 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. printed on handmade paper and bound in buckram, 6s, 











Selections from the Poetical Works of 
AtcerRNon Cuartes Swinpurne. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra,6s. | 

The Epicurean: a Tale. With Vignette Illustrations by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; and Alciphron: a Poem. By THomas Moors. Small 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. a 

Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 
‘Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s, [ Preparing. 

Society in London. By A Forrien Resipextr. A New 
Edition, with an additional Chapter on Socisty amone THE Mippix AND PRoFESSIONAL 

a __Crasses. _Crown 8vo. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. Sas ee 

Sister Dora: a Biography. By Marcarer Lonspate. 
Popular Edition, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 
4 Illustrations. Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By 
Samuet Artuur Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Our Eyes: How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. By Joun Brownine, F.R.AS., &c. Fifth Edition, 

; ___ Enlarged. With 55 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, Is. oe cs a. 

The Wayfarer: Quarterly Journal of the Society of 
Cyclists. No. I. for October, No. II. for January, and No. III. for May, are now ready. 
Demy 8vo. illustrated cover, 1s. each. 


Science Gossi pp: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., &e. Devoted to 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, 

— &e. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 

Academy Notes (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by Henry Bracxsurn, 1s. 

Grosvenor Notes (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by Henry Bracxsvry. 1s. 


The Paris Salton (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 3s. 

Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom (1887). Containing Notices of Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, &c. Large 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1887). 


Walford’’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, and House of Commons (1887). Containing the above 
Four Books. In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1886-7). Edited by Joun Lane. Showing their Name, Date of 
Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.’ 
NOW READY, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEW, 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ Children of Gibeon’ &c. 


With Etching of Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. 


* All honour to the enthusiasm which inspires “‘ All Sorts ani Conditions” and “ Children of Gibeon”...... 
but to our minds Mr. Besant’s art is higher when he presents himself to us, as here and asin “ Dorothy Forster,” as 
a novelist pure and simple. ‘The World Went Very Well” is wu story of the last century......into which Mr, 
Besant has infused some fine ingredients of imagination......A fascinating story, abounding in picturesque 
detail, and well illustrating the author’s power of projecting himself into another century,.’—TIMEs. 

‘ A stern and wild romance, set in a frame of closely studied and convincing realism. Mr. Besant wields the 
wand of a magician...... The spell that dwells in this wand is formed by intense earnestness and vivid imagina- 
tion......A powerful romance, in which the author's close study of the manners, customs, modes of speech, 
costumes, pastimes, and general ways of a bygone period is used to produce a revival of them as striking and 
characteristic as that which he gave us in the “‘ Chaplain of the Fleet.”......In this, as in all Mr. Besant’s works, 
we find lofty thoughts expressed with equal force and simplicity, strong and clear-sighted human sympathies, and 
a delicate and humorous delineation of character......The river scene of the attempted rescue of Magwitch in 
* Great Expectations” is one of Dickens’s great achievements. The forty-fourth chapter of Mr. Besant’s romance 
is worthy to be placed beside that episode.’—-SPECTATOR. 

‘Mr. Besant never produces a novel which is not warmly welcomed by all thoughtful readers.......He works 
as an artist works—with loving care. He creates, and he makes beautiful. This constitutes the chief charm 
of “The World went very well then.”...... No one of the slightest taste can put down the book after reading it 
without feeling that it is worthy to rank with the foremost works of the best of British novelists."—ScoTsMAN. 

‘I bave not been so amiabiy disposed to a book for long.’—WurLD. 

*A most admirable novel. The book would deserve to be widely read, if only for the character of the loving 
and lovable Bess....... In these days of sentimental, realistic, and school-girl novels, what greater compliment 
can be paid to a writer than to say that he has produced a novel that is thoroughly pure, manly, and English ?’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
The author's own Roman hand and powerful as well as entertaining manner are not at all hidden.’ 
Sr. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘Greatly as we admire both ‘ Dorothy Forster’ and ‘The Chaplain of the Fleet,’ we are inclined to place 
Mr. Besant’s latest novel before either one or the other. His books strike us as models of what novels ought to 
be ; for, with all the literary talent which we may fairly call genius, he never spares the labour which makes 
finished and satisfactory workmanship...... The love story is powerful, pathetic, and original.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*“ The World went very well then” is probably Mr. Besapt’s best work. It is a story of bygone times made 
to live again, full of stirring adventure and of admirable study of character—a story of which the plot has all the 
charm of surprise and is yet consistent and complete. It has humour and pathos and delicate sentiment, but the 
tone is healthy and manly throughout...... Mr. Besant has drawn a fine portrait, and has traced the brave 
masterful spirit through boyhood into manhood with complete success. The heroine is a woman who loves in 
spite of everything—absence, neglect, scorn, and even hatred—and who loves passionately to the end...... One 
such woman, at all events, lives in Mr. Besant’s pages.’—-ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A tale of the sea, of love, and of witchcraft. There are portions as thrilling as any passages of Captain 
Marryat, there are bits which will compare with the “Cruise of the Midge’’...... It isa good book, and indeed 
may be called a great one.,....At a glance, one can see that “The World went very well then” is a book as 
superior to the run of volumes one gets from the libraries as is real to German silver.’—THE BAT. 

* The book has at one and the same time the attractions of a tale of the sea and of a passionate love story. 
Love, violent and undisciplined, yet consecrated by untiring devotion and constancy, has rarely been so graphically 
portrayed as in the history of Bess Westmoreland’s passion for the handsome captain of the Calypso. As a racy 
and exciting tale, as well as another proof of its writer's rare versatility, the wcrk deserves to be read.’ 

MORNING Post. 

*On the whole, the best romance which the author has produced......There are so many striking episodes, 
that it would be hopeless to try and enumerate them. We advise everybody who can enjoy a thoroughly good 
romance to read this one..—PicTORIAL WORLD. 








NOW READY, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy’ &e. 





‘Will be warmly welcomed...... The stories have running through them a vein of mild and charming satire 
cooces All are delightfully humorous, sensible, and playful, and well worthy of preservation.'—ScoTsMAN, 
* The majority of them humorous rather than sad, “ Glow-worm Tales” are each and all worth reading...... ° 


Humour and keen perception of character, together with a knowledge of the most varied phases of life, reveal 
themselves in these pages, and render them delightful reading. —MOKNING Post. 

‘These short stories and light fancies show Mr. Payn at his best......Not one of these numerous “‘Glow-worm 
Tales” is dull, and all are decidedly clever.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. . 

‘There is not a dull page among these “Glow-worm Tales” and they are apprcpriately named, for they 
positively shine among the dark mass of fiction which pours in upon us in these days......There are plenty of 
people to whom these volumes will be as fresh as they are undoubtedly delightful. WHITEBALL REVIEW. 

* Will be welcomed with delight...... Although some are slight enough, the best are very good indeed.’ 

LEEDS MERCURY. 

*“Glow-worm Tales” contain many cheerful and amusing tales of a convenient length. The episode of 

awaking Mr. Midas from sleep in the Megatherum Club is very comical.’—WorLD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. 


Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


LITTLE NOVELS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOMAN IN WHITE.’ 


WILKIE COLLINS’S LAST NOVEL 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘The Woman in White.’ 


*“ The Evil Genius” is original and captivating, as is all that comes from Mr. Collins’s pen.’—MorNING Post. 

‘The novel, as a whole, is well thought out to the smallest detail. Of the skill with which the story is 
told it is needless to speak. It is written by Mr. Wilkie Collins, and that is enough.’—ACADEMY. 

*“The Evil Genius” is not the strongest of Mr. Collins’s novels, but, in spite of much that is painful in the 
story, it is one of the pleasantest. There is real pathos in the figures of the two women who sacrifice themselves 
in the most natural way in the world for a man immeasurably inferior to either of them. . . . The sadness of 
the book is relieved by many touches of humour. ... There isa delightful little girl, whose conversation is a 
con-tane *leasure.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

* low readable the author is, thousands of readers know; how given to mannerisms, how quaint and odd 
rather than humorous, how ingenious in bringing about a highly dramatic situation, how pathetic now and 
then.’—St. JAMES's GAZETTE. 

‘The story is skilfully constructed, and is in many respects most powerfully worked out. ... A story full of 
highly dramatic scenes. The character drawing in the book is excellent, and the “ Evil Genius” is so admirably 
draan that many readers may well think her by no means a bad sort of person. Altogether the novel is one that 
will be read with a great deal of pleasure.’—ScoTsMAN. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S OTHER NOVELS are as follows :— 


C orn 8yo. cloth extra, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


Antonina. Illustrated by Sir Joun Girserr. | Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
il Illustrated by Sir J G 8. L. FILDEs and HENry Woops. 
strate ‘ HN BER" 
fo wo oe oe BERT | The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 
he oe G. Du MAuvRIER and C, S. REINHARDT. 


Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir Joun | He Frozen Deep. Illustrated by G. Du 


GILBERT and J, MAHONEY, ru ae 
Ss t Illustrated by Sir MAURIER and J. MAHONEY. 
i Sy >t eee y The Law and the Lady. Illustrated by 
H ts. Illustrated by Sir Joux 8, L. FILDEs and SypNEY HALL. 

Queen of ——— ee | The Swe Hesiates. 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate Por- | The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
truit of WILKIE COLLINs, ARTHUR HOPKINS. 

The Woman in White. With Illustra- | The Fallen Leaves. 

me “oo Sir “me “oe “ ein : Jezebel’s Daughter. 
e oonstone. 1 ustrations 
G. Du Maurier and F, A. Fraser. 7 The Black Robe. 

Man and Wife. Illustrated by W. Swat. | Heart and Science: a Story of the 


| Present Time. 
Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by G. Du 7 
MAURIER and EDWARD HUGHES. od *I Say No. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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somenen ace, SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids and young Children.’ 

Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures, 

10 ADAM STREET A teaspoonful to a breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
) CocoaTINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 











Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Chemistry of Cookery. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A5., 
Author of ‘ Science in Short Chapters,’ ‘A Simple Treatise on Heat,’ &c. 


‘Thoroughly readable, full of interest, with enough of the author’s personality to give a piquancy to tke 
stories told,’,—-WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The reader who wants to satisfy himself as to the value of this book, and the novelty which its teaching 
possesses, need not go beyond the first chapter, on “ The Boiling of Water. ” But if he reads this he certainly 
will go further, and will probably begin to think how he can induce his cook to assimilase some of the v aluable 
lessons which Mr. Williams gives. If he can succeed in that he will have done a very good day’s work for his 
health and house...... About the economical value of the book there can be no doubt.’—Sprcraror. 

‘Mr. Williams is a good chemist and a pleasant writer ; he has evidently been a keen observer of dietaries in 
various countries, and his little book contains much that is worth reading. —ATHEN ZUM. 

‘There is plenty vf room for this excellent book by Mr. Mattieu Williams...... There are few conductors of 
cookery classes who are so thoroughly grounded in the science of the subject that they will not find many 
valuable hints in Mr. Williams’s pages.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* Will be welcomed by all who wish to see the subject of the preparation of food reduced to a science. . .. 
Perspicuously and pleasantly Mr. Williams explains the why and the wherefore of each successive step in any 
given piece of culinary work. Every mistress of a household who wishes to raise her cook above the level of a 
mere automaton will purchase two copies of Mr. Williams's excellent book—the one for the kitchen, and the 
other for her own careful and studious perusal. ’— KNOWLEDGE. 

‘Throughout the work we find the signs of care and thoughtful investigation. . . . Mr. Williams has 
managed most judiciously to compress into a very small compass a vast amount of authoritative information on 
the subject of food and feeding generally—and the volume is really quite a compendium of its subject.’—Foop, 

* The British cook might derive a good many useful hints from Mr. Williams’s latest book. . . . The anthor 
of “ The Chemistry of Cookery” has produced a very interesting work. We heartily recommend it to thcorists, 
to people who cook for themselves, and to all who are anxious to spread abroad enlightened ideas upon a most 
important subject. . . . Hereafter, cookery will be regarded, even in this island, as a high art and science. 
We may not live to those delightful days; but when they come, and the degree of Master of Cookery is granted 
to qualified candidates, the “ Chemistry of Cookery” will be a test-book in the schools, and the bust of Mr. 
Mattieu Williams will stand side by side with that’ of Count Rumford upon every properly-appointed kitchen 
dresser..—PALL MALL GAZETTR. 

‘ Housekeepers who wish to be fully informed as to the nature of successful culinary operations should read 
“The Chemistry of Cookery.”’—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

‘In all the nineteen chapters, into which the work is divided, there is much both to interest and to instruct 
the general reader, while deserving the attention of the “ dietetic reformer.”.....,The author has made almost a 
lifelong study of tke subject.’ —ENGLISH MECHANIC. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the résult is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, *““ 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 





SECTION 
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£20 Tobacconists Commencing. 


oe An /llustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘ How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000,’ Three sta 


H. MYERS & Co., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


imps. 





(ORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. 14d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfacentury. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Smiru, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 
1/- 


E. J. STONEHAM, 


79 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 








A CATALOGUE containing 
a list of over FOUR HUNDRED CHEAP 
POPULAR NOVELS will be sent free by 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Picea- 


diily, London, W., upon application. 


HARRISON KNITTER. 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 

Knits every description of 
Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 

Lists 2d, per post. 

W. HARRISON, 
PATENTEE, 

28 PORTLAND ST. MANCHESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 67 OXFORD ST.,W, 












‘FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause . For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, Sent to 
any address, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 
COUNTIES Rae. COMPANY, 


TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT 
and JAMES RICE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 

An Impossible Story. With Illustrations by 


FRED. BARNARD. 
The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
With 6 Illus- 











Frontispiece by E. J, WHEELER, 
All in a Garden Fair. 
trations by H. Furniss, 


Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece by 


CHARLES GREEN. 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 


Children of Gibeon. 


extra, 3s, 6d. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo. Is. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 








DR. ROBERTS’| 
OINTMENT, 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for Burns, Can‘: Chilblains, Erup- 
tions, Eyes Inflamed, Fistula, Gangrene. Pimpi:s, Piles, Scorbutic 
Complyints, Skin Diseases, and Ulcerated Legs, even if of twenty 


years’ standing, Price ls. ljd., 28. 9d., Lls., 228. 


POOR MANS FRIEND 
& PILLS 





IN USE 100 YEARS. 


ALTERATIVE 
PILLS. 


These Pills, in connection with the Ointment, are 
confidently recommended for the cure of Scrophula 
(commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from 
impurity of the blood. They area valuable Family 
Aperient. Price ls, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 224, 
each Pot. 





Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, and sold by all Chemists, 


| 
| 
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-DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE t ¢p Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. g 
5 Fennings’ Children's Powders Prevent Convulsions. > j wv 
= ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. m FENNINGS Oo 
= z 
: FENNINGS’ "LUNG HEALERS,? 
- EALERS,2 
“CHILDREN’S POWDERS: THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL || 
mn ak 

For Children cultng thes Teeth to prevent Sonruons. 4 org ghee ces! no unmas! See 
era i war nw a a 2 


>= Sold in Stamped Boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. (great saving), with full 
oad Be + ay ie Tho ree for 18 maw ’ — ean largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps post (— 


) contain three times the tity of th 
ra Besestte, to pn. FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. aoa -- ¥ boxes. ciated . a 
wi nt FaReeee syuay MoT HuEE 6 Boos. iy mys © poe Peed | § E = N s NG , a M4 RYB ops ‘sft 
va le ts on ng, Tee . aning, Slee; . ’ Xo rect 
Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. _ . en yy RY Ww est Cowes, 1.W _—— Oo 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, sentiens | E.C. 











A CURE FOR ALL!!! 
EVEN ES OINTMEN AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 
OLD WOUNDS and SORES, [If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, DIPHTHERIA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, and 
even ASTHMA. It is wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDVLAR SWELLINGS, 


GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly 
if Holloway’s Pills be taken according to directions to Purify the Blood. 


C A Mi R a | C Children's.....4/2, per doz.| | HEMSTITCHED. 
Ladies’ 2/44 ‘i 


pstsensie Ladies’.,,... 2/114 per doz. 
Gentlemen’s.. a ; Gentlemen’s 4 11 i‘ 


Direct from the ‘ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. PO C K E I Rosinson & Creaver have a world- 
wide fame. —TuHE QUEEN, 
Samples and 


“i HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, “to tie Queen. 
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| SPECIALTI ES 


MEDALS AWARDED 


SOLD. EVERYWHERE 


Set RELISH. Makes the plainest t viands 


i > palatable, and the daintiest dishes more d — ~~ 

| IS, 2S 
,, OODALL'S BAKING POWDER., “The cheapest ges 

GPoDALL's ‘EGG POWDER. Its. me resembles 


that of the egg 1n every particul. 1d., 6d., 15. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. Makes deli- 


cious Custards without Eggs, in less time and «, wr os 


qe Gren GINGER BEER POWDER “t he 


best in the world 


OODALL'S BLANC “MANGE POWDER. 


Makes delicious Blanc-ma ifs in a few minutes. 


= 6d, 
| 2 OODALL'S QUININ Wik A The best remedy 
known for Indigestion and Loss of 


OODALL'S BRUNSWICK Btace “Pouseanes 
great brilliancy, and thoroughly protects the articles it is 
I applied to. * he. 3& 


For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 
Write to Messrs oy Backnouse, & Co., LEEps, 
enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be 
presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in _ 
_ fully illustrated, called— 

GooD THINGS, 2° 
“MADE, SAID, AND DONE, IN EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 

















: The most powerful Brain and Nerve Tonic known! 2 


OVERWORKED BRAIN—LATE HOURS—WORRY., 
INVALUABLE TO BUSINESS MEN. 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, FAILURE OF MEMORY, and 
LOSS OF ENERGY, are quickly and permanently cured by a few 
: = ~| gives New Life to the Languid, and invigorates the 
=} Exhauste 


Keer snd ae WASTING G DISEASES can be cured by 
course of AN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 

t quickly BR. + - system with mew, rich, and pure blood, 

j restoring the failing functions of life; the Appetite returns: the 

ong-lost colour once more appears, giving a healthful sparkle to 

=|One dose isequalto Ten doses of Cod- Liver Oil. 


None now need despair of Life. Thousands have been|= 


==} snatched from the brink of the grave by an early use of this valuable Ee : 


medicine. The most extreme cases need not despair. 


May be had of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, » 
an Bottles at 2/9 4/6, x1/- and 33/ 


COODALL BACKHOUSE, X-C®, LEEDS: 


= 





because the IS, 25., 5S ER 


the eye, the true sign of a return of Health, Strength, and | ‘itality. |e 
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' “MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 


The Queen Mother and Rosamond. Feyp. 8vo, 5s. 
Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Chastelard: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. First SERIzs. 
Also in crown 8vo. at same price. 


Poems and Ballads. SEconp Series. Fep, 8vo. 9s, 
Also in crown 8vo. at same price. 


Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo. ls. 

Songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Bothwell: a Tragedy Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

George Chapman: an Essay. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite 


Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


Erechtheus: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

A Note on Charlotte Bronté. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. 8s, 
Songs of the Springtides, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Studies in Song. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Mary Stuart: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


Tristram of Lyonesse, and other Poems. Crow. 
8vo. 9s. 


A Century of Roundels. Small 4to. 8s. 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other Poems, Cr. 8vo.7s. 
Marino Faliero: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Miscellanies: Essays. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

A Selection from the Poetical Works of A. C. 








Swinburne. Fep. 8vo. 6s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
No. Ill., for MAY. 


THE WAYFARER, 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CYCLISTS (President, Dr. B. W. Richardson), 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Contains in the current number the following among other articles :— 
Cyclists as Clerks of the Weather, by Dr. B. W. Richardson; The Cyelist 
at the Cathedral Door, by Wyke Bayliss; Small-wheeled Tricyeles, by John 
Browning; Tricycling in Italy, by John B. Marsh; A Tour to Plinlimmon, 
by Dr. Wynter Blyth. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Crusade. 8vo. ls. 








BSTABLISHED 1851: 


BIRKBECK BANK.—sovrHaMpron BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Birxsecx 
Burtpine Socrety, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the Birxseck Freenoip Lanp Society, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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OSLER’S CHINA === 
seen 0: Shea GL ASS SERVICES. 


Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments, 
FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, de. 
IN ALL THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. 


Price Fourpence Monthly; or Five Shillings per Year, post-free. 
The Oldest and most Widely-Read of Popular Scientific Magazines 
Is 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: 


An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 


Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. 


A Monthly Summary of Discovery 
and Progress in every Department 
of Natural Science all over the world 
is given, so that the volumes of 
*Science-Gossip’ form an unbroken 
history of Science for more than 
twenty years. 








DEVOTED To EVERY BRANCH or 
GEOLOGY, BOTANY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, 

CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, 
MICROSCOPY, ASTRONOMY, Be. New Books on Scientific Subjects 
aa are duly noticed or reviewed. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, ano Nay ‘ ae 

Ke 4 wy A large space is devoted to 
GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY, Ayman raty Maio ad te a Scientific ‘Notes and Queries,’ thus 
é pinnae ciesrip sore enabling every lover of nature to 
: chronicle his own original observa- 
tions, or get his special difficulties 
settled. 


For active workers and collectors 
the ‘Exchange Column’ has long 
proved a well and widely known 
means of barter and interchange, 
The column devoted to ‘ Answers to 
Correspondents’ has been found help- 
ful to students requiring personal 
help in naming specimens, &c. 


For twenty-one years this popular 
Magazine bas maintained its hold on 
the good opinion of lovers of Natural 
Science. During that period articles 
from the pens of the best known 
Scientific Writers of the day, in every 
department of Science, have appeared 
in its pages. Series of Articles on 
various subjects have also been pub- 
lished, and not a few of the popular 
books of the day are reprints of such 
series. 


The Volume for 1886 is now ready, cloth extra, 5s, With nearly 200 Woodcut Illustrations, 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX to Vols, I. to XII, (1865-1876), containing a Reference to every Article or Paragragh 
in the Twelve Volumes, has been printed, and may be had from the Publishers, price 8d.; or post free, 9d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 








THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 


Nearly ready, crown 8yo. cloth extra, 6s, 


Radna; 


OR, THE GREAT CONSPIRACY OF 1881, 
By PRINCESS OLGA. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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PAGE 
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STEEL ‘PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALE RS THKOL 7YHKOUGHOU! THE WORLD 


Every Packet bears the fac-s:mile ae 
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COOPER COOPER & CO. 


ARE NOW SELLING 


TEA PHENOMENAL in | QUALITY, at 2s.a Pound, 
MAGNIFICENT TEAS at 2s. 6d. and’3s. a Pound, 


SAMPLES, PRICE LIST, AND DIRECTIONS FOR BREWING, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


COOPER COOPER & CO. have NO AGENTS and NO TRAVELLERS, and their Choice Teas are to be 
obtained only at the following addresses :— 


Chief Offic—50 King William Street, London Bridge. 





BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS: —63 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C.; 35 Strand 
(mear Charing Cross), W.C.; 268 Regent Circus, W.; 7 Westbourne Grove, bie. 
334 High Holborn, W.C., LONDON. : 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


Healthful Rearing of Hand-fed Children and the 
Preservation of Infant Life. 


ENTIRELY SOLUBLE & NOT FARINACEOUS, 


RIcH IN BLOOD AND BONE-FORMING ELEMENTS, 


Price is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
A SAMPLE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE 


Inventor and Manufacturer: G. MEE TLILOIN, 
MARLBORO’ WORKS, STAFFORD STREET, PECKHAM, S.E. 


Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 


By AVERY MACALPINE. Crown 8vo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 

*“ Teresa Itasca” combines everything that is delightful in the way of fiction, and should prove a godsend 
to those who are now seeking rest from their labours. ... Three delightfully poetic stories. . . . The 
stories must afford pleasure to refined readers in the same way that an exquisite piece of old china or lace 
conveys Pp jleasure to the eyes and mind of a collector of articles of vertu.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘Deserves a wide popularity. . We can cordially recommend “Teresa Itasca” to the notice of our 
readers. There is not a dull line in it “from the first page to the last.’—Lapy ‘s PICTORIAL, 

‘The short tale of Alfriga in “‘ Teresa Itasca” is really a fine piece of word-painting. The sad moonlight 
cortege across the solemn waters of the fiord is worthy of an artist’s pencil. —Lirerary Wor tp. 

*In the volume entitled “ Teresa Itasca” there are included three short stories of a kind which, in these 
realistic days, are not too often met with. . .. Their attraction, which is very real, depends mainly on thei: 
imaginative quality, their grace of style, and the author’s power of conceiving and depicting pathetic situations. 
They are, in fact, prose poems,’—ScoTsMAN, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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One Shilling Monthlp, klustrated. 


BELGRAVIA 


THE CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Disappeared (End.) Illustrated by P. Macnab ... 


* Pikey? ... oY 
The Blue Vase 
A Midnight Walk ... 


An Unconditional Surrender 


Estrid’s Lied... ond 
Ups and Downs ... 


eee oe 


The H— Street Affair ... 


By Saran TyTLer. 
By Masor A, Moserry. 


By the Rev. 8S. Barinc-Gourp, M.A, 


By Ricnarp Dow ine. 


By Epwin WuHELpron. 


By C. Excravs. 
By W. H. Sracpoore. 
By Justin Fresne. 





Among the many Contributors to ‘ BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 


have been the following :— 


ABELL, FRANK. 

Apams, W. DAVENPORT. 
ALEXANDER, MRS, 
ALLEN, GRANT. 
ANSTEY, F. 
ASHBY-STERRY, J. 
Baker, H. BARTON. 
BakDSs.ey, Rev. C. W., M.A, 
* BASIL.” 

BEDE, CUTHBERT. 
BENNETT, W. C., LL.D. 
BESANT, WALTER, M.A, 
BLaAck, CLEMENTINA, 
BLACK, WILLIAM G, 
BoyLe, Frep. 
BRaADDON, Miss M. E. 
Bret HARTE. 
BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 
CaMERON, Mrs. LOveTT. 
CHILD, THEODORE. 
CopBAN, J. MACLAKEN, 
CoLiins, MoRTIMER, 
CoLLiIns, WILKIE. 
Comyns-Carr, Mrs, J. 
Cook, DuTTon. 
CUMMING, C. F. GoRDON. 
Davipson, H. COLEMAN, 
Drxoy, M. HEPWORTH. 
Dosson, AUSTIN. 
DOWLING, RICHARD. 
Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A, 


Dver, Rev. T. F. THISELTON, M A. | 


Escort, T. H. 8. 
FAWCETT, EDGAR. 

Freip, Kate. 
FirzGERALD, PERCY, 
FoNBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 
ForBEs, ARCHIBALD. 


Forses, H. 0, 
FRANCILION, R. E, 
GrBpon, CHARLES. 
GossE, EDMUND W. 


GouLp, Rev. 8. Barta, M.A. 


GRAVES, A. PERCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-Murray, E. C. 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 
Harpy, I. Durros. 
Harpy, THOMAS, 

HakgE, A. EGMONT. 
HATTON, JOSEPH, 
HawEls, Mrs, H. R, 
Hawsls, Rev. H. R., M.A. 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. 
Hay, Mary CECcIL, 
HENLEY, W. E. 

Hoey, Mrs, CASHEL. 
HUEFFER, FRANCIS. 
Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W. 
Japp, ALEX. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 

KINGSLEY, HENRY. 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH. 

LANG, ANDREW. 

LAWLEss, Hon. EMILY, 
LeicH, Henry 8. 

Lewis, ANGELO J, 
Linton, E. LYNN. 

Lucy, Henry W. 
McCartny, Justi, M.P. 
McCartny, Justin H., M.P. 
Mackay, CHARLES, LL.D. 
Macavu.ay, C, TREVELYAN, 
MacqQuoiD, KATHARINE 8. 
MALLocK, W. H. 

MARK TWalrN, 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE. 


The Frozen Pirate, 
A NEW SERIAL NOVEL BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


MARZIALS, THEO. 
MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 
MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 
Murray, D. CHRISTIB. 


NIcHOLSON, EDWARD BYRON, M.A. 


Norris, W. E. 

OUIDA. 

Payn, JAMEs. 

Proctor, RICHARD A, 
RANKING, B. MONTGOMERIE, 
READE, CHARLES, D.C.L. 
Rick, J AMES. 

RIMMER, ALFRED. 
Rostnson, A. Mary P, 
Rosinson, F. W. 
ROBINSON, PHIL. 
Rocksrnro, W, 8. 
Russeii, W. CLARK. 

Sr. JOHNSTON, ALFRED. 
SaLA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, 
ScoTt, CLEMENT. 
Senior, WILLIAM. 
SHEPHERD, R. HERNE. 
SHERER, J. W., C.S.i. 
Stack, Henry J. 
Sprieut, T. W. 
STODDARD, R. H. 


Tayior, IDA ASHWORTH, 


TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS. 
VinLaRi, LInDA. 

Warkins, Rev. M. G., M.A. 
Watson, T. MALCOLM. 





WILSON, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor, 


ILLUSTRATED BY P. MACNAB, 


WILL BEGIN IN ‘BELGRAVIA’ FOR JULY. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, 


TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR, 


WiuiaMs, W. Matriev, F.R.A.S, 








Registered Trade Mark for Lamps,* FAURY’ Stamped on every Lamp. 
Registered Trade Mark jor Liahts,* FAUBY’ Stamped on every Light. 


SAMUEL CLARKE’S 


TRADE AD 
(iu FAIRY’) LAMPS & (ust ‘FAIRY’) LIGHTS 
FOR ORNAMENTALLY LIGHTING n 
Drawing and Ball Rooms, Conservatéries; Evening Fetes, 
Table Decorations, &e. 


Awarded a Special Gold Medal by the Royal Botanic Society at the Evening 
Fetes of June 30th and July 7th, 1886. 

‘FAIRY’ LIGHTS for burning in the ‘Fairy’ Lamps burn 10 hours each. Boxes, containing 
six lights each, 1s. per box. These lights, having double wic s,are the best for burning in the‘ Fairy’ 
Lanips; but if a subdued light will suffice, ‘Pyramid’ Lights are the best substitute, at halfthecost. Oil 
or common night lights should never be used. 

*PAIRY’ LAMPS and ‘ FAIRY’ LIGHTS may be obtained from all respectable dealers, 

WHOLES4LE_ from the ‘PWRAMID’ and ‘FAIRY’ LIGHT WORKS, CHILD'S 
HILL, LONDON, N.W., where all Orders and C etre ondence should be sent. SHOW ROOMS Open 
daily (Iiluminated every "Tuesday and Friday ) :-— LY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 


BINOCULAR TELESCOPES. 


J he Instruments are the most powerful Binoculars that can be made to be 

sufficiently portable for the tonrist’s use; their magnifying power is very 
great. ‘They should be regarded ag Telescopes; and where there is a sufficient 
amount of light, objects may be easily made out by them which would be invisible 
with ¢ any ordinary Binocular. 


BINOCULAR TELESCOPE, with turning motion in centre to adjust it 
to the width of the eyes, in Solid Sling Leather Case, £25, 








GARDEN LAMP. 
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Illustrated Catalogue of Binoculars post free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


~ THE GREATEST BLESSING 


In Life is a perfect state of health. To secure this un- 
A-SI EOM deniable boon use LAMPLOUGH’s PyreTic SALINE, 
= so highly extolled and constantly recommended by 
Ss ALINE numerous Eminent Medical Gentlemen. 
It.is most efficacious in Thirst, Headache, Liver De- 
rangements, Disordered Stomach. Sickness, Feverish 
Colds, all kinds of Fevers, Measles, Smal} Pox, Poisoned 
Blood, Skin A ffections, and all kindred ailments, It is 
pre-eminently useful in Feverish Colds and all Feverish 
Symptoms, Taken on going to bed, it removes the 
stuffy sensation in the nose and permits free breathing 
without open mouth, dry tongue, &c. &c., promoting 
calm and peaceful sleep. 
Mr. YOUNG writes, under date 12th October, 1886 : 
—‘ For something like fifteen years I have constantly 
‘taken your Pyretie Saline. every morning. . During 
‘the whole of that time I have never taken any other 
* medicine nor had a doctor. I have also given it to my 
‘children, and to it attribute the fact that I have never 
> ‘had to call in a doctor for them since they were born.’ 
“Ler Me Have Some Too’ 3, HENRY LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 9a Old Broad Street, 
“ and 113 Holborn, E.C, 








THE 


CHRISTY & BROPHY, | Zoological 
Courf Williners and Society’s 


Gardens, 
REGENT’S PARK, 


Are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) from 9 a.m. till 
{ 3 THE ROYAL ARGAD E Sunset. Admission, ls.; on Mondays, 6d,; Children, 

J always 6d. Amongst the most recent additions area 
pair of Tigers, presented by H.E. the Nawab Salar 


OLD BOND STREET, W. Jung Bahadur, and a Young Tigress, deposited by the 


Naturalist of the Afghan Boundary Commission. 


Aadies’ Hatters, 














